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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


NEW BOOK Ss 
AND : 
BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
L 


—- WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two Friends. With 
illustrations, square 16mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 


i. 

A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By Jean Ingelow, Beautifully 
printed on toned paper. a with frontispiece, 12mo., 
cloth, full gilt side and edges, $1 50. 

Ill. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, née 
Guizot. Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gea- 
tieman.” With 12 illustrations, 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, $2. 

IV. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A. Crown 8vo 
cloth, $1 75. 


v. 


THE Reegy 5 iy and other Poems. By George MacDonald, Au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Unspoken 
Sermons,” &c. Crown dvo., cloth, $1 75. 
vL 


eg OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 
Macleod, D.D. Second edition, crown 8vo., cloth, $3. 


VIL 

PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL 8OUNGS. eptates by 

John Kelly. Square lémo., cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 
VII. 

MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain, 
ing Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living Coaracters ol 
—_ sexes. Seventh Edition revised. Thick svo. cloth- 

p 4 1x, 

THE a yy Its er, Construction, and Applica- 
tion. By Jabez Hoge Illustrated with 500 wood engrav- 
e008 and eight beautiiul coloured plates. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 

xX. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. By 
Arthur an Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown, 
8vo. cloth, $2 50. I 


ESSAYS FROM GOOD WORDS. By Henry Rogers. Author of 
** The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 


xu. 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. By Charles Knight. Crown, 8vo. 
—en XUL 
. 


BOUMAN’S NEW COOKERY BOOK ; A Manual of English and 
Foreign Cookery, on sound principles of taste and science. 
Illustrated with plain and coloured engravings. Crown, 8vo. 


cloth, 
XIV. 


HAND BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Part L., Prose and 
Dramatic Writers. Part IL, Poets. By William George Lar- 
kins. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

xv. 


THE STANDARD RECITER. Porular and Comic Selections, 
compiled by J. E. Carpenter. 12mo. cloth $1 25, 
XVI. 


A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS trom the Mari- 
ners Compass to the Electric T-legraph Cable. By Jobn 
Timbes. Iliustrated with numerous engravings. Crown Svo. 
cloth, $2 50. 


XVIL. 


GERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE ADRIATIC; or 
Prassia, Austria, and Venetia, with reference to the late war, 

By Captain speucer. Illustrated wiih Portraits, crown 8vo. 
— XVI. 


HALF BOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS AND 
AUTOBIOGRAFPHERS. Forming a collection of memoirs 
and anecdotes of eminent persons. By Charles Knight. Crown 
8vo. cleta, $3 00. 

xix, 


THE Any OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Philip/Wharton 
ustrated by Charles A. Doyle and and the Brothers Daiziel. 

| ay 8vo. cloth, $2 we 
xX, 
= rm 4 “a - a OF Seger. By Grace and Philip 
Illustrations By H. K. Browne and James 


NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 


I. APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, $2. 
IL DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, $2. 
Ill. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 2 cents. 
IV, SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, cheap edition, 50 cents. 
V. QUACKENBOS’ MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 45 cents. 





-D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 90, 92 and 94 Grand-street, 
New York, 
Publish this day : 
4 
APPLETON’S 
SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, 
(1868. ) 


Principally devoted to 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IBELAND, SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY; 
WITH GLIMPSES OF SPAIN, SHORT ROUTES IN 
THE Ea8i, &4c; AND A COLLATION OF 
TRAVELER 8 PHRASES IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 
By Henry Morrorp, 
Author of “‘ Over Sea,” “ Paris in '67,” &c., &c. 
16mo. Cloth, $2. 
IL. 
DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATBS. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE, WHAT IT I8 DOING, AND WHAT 
IT WILL DO. 
By Ransom H. Gixuat. 
With Portraits of Jefferson and Jackson. 
Price $2. 
“The author of this work, from his long familiarity with the 


1 Vol., 12mo. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 


ELEMENTARY, TECHNICAL, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 


CAL, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


In one large octavo volume of more than One Thousand Pages. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, Six Dollars, Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. * 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER LN 
GENTLEMEN's FORNISHING GOODS, 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323, 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 
t@” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS, 








Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT Name and Desig. 


WARRANTED, nating Namoex 


The well known ORIGINAL and PoruLAR Numbers, 
3O03—404—170—3651, 

Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we desire to on the 

public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTTS 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! ew York) at General T on, January, 1867, 
against the uulp others of the NUMBER 303, 


JOBEPE rs pA & BONS, 


Owsmn, 
Bole Agent John st.. N, YY. 





EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, a4 GIMBREDE’s, 
"588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE epee” CRACKED ON THE EDG Es, 
GIMBREDE’S 








Sos and S72 BROADWAY. 





prominent political men in the D tic Party, is 
fitted to write this book. He was highly est d by P: 
Jackson, and no man living commanded more the respect of the 
late Chief Justice Taney. He was frequently consulted by Presi- 
dents Van Buren, Polk and Taylor,jand enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of President Filmore, Pierce and Buchanan,” 

iL 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
1 Vol. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Being the Ninth Vol. of Appleton’s Cheap Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 

IV. 

Vol. 1 of the New People’s Fifty-Cent Edition of the Poets. 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SOOTT, 
BaRT. 

CONTAINING ° 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
MARMION, ROKEBY, 
LADY OF THE LAKE, DON RODERICK, 
BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONGS. 
With a Life of the Author. 


v. 
MENTAL ARITHMBTIO, 


Y 
1a 





ONOGRA MS, MOsT ARTISTIC In ALL STYLES. FIN- 
EST NOTE PAPEK AND STATIONERY 
GiMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ATERS’sS FIRST PREMIUM PLANOS. 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Charch, and 
Cabinet Urgans, the best anufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pisnos. Meiodeons and Organs at gréat bargaica. 
Any of the above instrumen 6 to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chaeed; Monthly instalments received from one to two years, 








Chickering’ ‘6, Steinw y's, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Ilustrated catalogues «» led. Ware- 
rooms, No. Broadway, N. Y. 


HORACE WA’ TEKS & CO 


YOUR cusTo¥ ‘SOLICITED BY 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpm» Lars 
Orders receive prompt attention, We supply everything in oa 
ine 


WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY'S 
BUROPEBAN BEXPRBSS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PrRomMPpTLy ForwakbDeEp. 








By Gzonez P. QUACKENBOS, 

Designed to impart readiness in mental calculations, and 
extending them to the various operations needed in 
business life. Introduces short methods, and 
new and beautiful processes. 1 vol. 16mo. 168 
pages. Half bound. Price, 45 cents. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. A Memoir. By John Tyn- 
dall, with two portraits. Price $1 25. 


THE URCOMMERCEAL TRAVELLER. Pictures of Italy and 
Reprinted Pieces. Price 35 cents. 


HOW SHALL WE PAINT OUR HOUSES? A popular treatise on 
the art of house painting. By John W. Masury. Price §1 50. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOS. CAMPBELL. [ilustrated, $1 50. 


Exchange for Sale, 
Collecti: and © ions Executed. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








DUNHAM & SONS, _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMNS, 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





— quel Wy asta tea Crown 8yvo. 
cloth, $3 50. 





NO. 83! BROADWAY. - 
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SCEAN STEAMSHIPS. . 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


RUSSIA.......++ - leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 1. 
BUU LIA...6. cee leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 8. 
CHINA.......+... leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 15. 
CU BB. cccccccce --leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 22. 


JaVb.. ccocccoes leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 29. 
AUSTRALABIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 


Chief Uabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. ‘ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


* The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value are 
eigned therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(iasLanD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 

States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Peer 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING BEVERY SATURDAY, 
‘ PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Fras? CaBin ......ccces $100 00 | Srusnaes ............. 655 00 
Vo, to London....105 U0 Do. to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 0 Do. to Paris...... 50 U0 


vi @ by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $85, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, e 

Siverage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
— can be bought here by persons sending for their 

ends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 





TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK a = QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ng of the 


ine, consisth 
FRANCE 
ENGLAND. .... 
HE QUEEN... 
HELVETIA... 

BKIN...... ee 









° -2, 
INIA............Capt, Prowse............8,876 * 
aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the Salodn; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed,and the rates lower than any other line. 
Ab experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
payaole here in currency. 
Draits issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain afd Ireland. 
¢ from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABLN, $100 Currency; 81 KERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For treight or Vabin passage apply at the Urricgs oF THE Com- 
Pawy, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Oilice 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Weex_y Line or Stzamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERP OL. AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in Any part of Great 


brivain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Groadwayv. N. Y. 








NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOU1 HAMPTON. 

The Sorgw SrsamMers OF THs Norte Geruan Lioypd run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ing the United States Mail. . 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOU THAMPTUN,— EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. Srom Bremen to Naw Yore—First Ua. 
bin, $120, second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

hese vessels take freight to London and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pase through the Post office. 

A Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading wil) itively not be deli 

Rem ym SH Ouse, 4 ers coer: 
©r*cie taken to Ha Southampton and 

A _¥ “tes, For freight or ‘passage apply to onan ay 





RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVEsS tor Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande, ” Havana, 
Cuba, asteblished several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pu ils, await his 
periodical visits Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


of two postage stamps. eee Sea rehow 
HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual and ordinary method Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No oneshould be without it. Samples sent by remitting 
price, and orders received by Mail by HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 


“kg “i ~~" FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
Wm™m™. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 


5 Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furviture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 

> to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from tbe best seasoned material and warranted. 


AWNINGS. WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 
For Stores and « ffices; Venetian Awnings for Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. Canvas 
Goods ot every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Ordere by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F. MchiUGH, No. 1274 BROaDWaAY 
Junction of 6th Avenne and 33d Street, New York. 


HANKINSO’’S (MPROVED CARPET CLEANING MaCHINE, 
Still at the Old Stand, 15 East 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘1bose baving valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7¢c.; Axminster, 8c. second-band Carpets Bought and fur Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINBON. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, — 


HUTCHIVSON & CO, FxcLusive Manvuracturers oF Tus PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAwENTAL AND ARCHITEC'URAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRIsCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 




























Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 


VICTOR BARJON, § ™ Panis, 
Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., (New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Faucy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

No. 71 MERCER STREEL. New Work, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND DEOORATORS, 
77 University Place, near Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
Bstabiished since 1841. 


Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain turnitare. 











M. MAYER, GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, S/ 174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, ‘/ to Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
(A FEW DOORS BAST OF BROADWAY.) i Paris, LONDON, AND AMERICAN Ex HIBITIONS. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Ce., Pupil of VULLLAU ME, at Paris. 


| 
NEW YORK. | Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Rupietien 
Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others* 


by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Haad tor 
Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 





WILLIAM TOWERS, 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No 32 CARMINE STREET, 

Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 


F. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Violonceilos, Voutrebuss, Gui ars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 
and Brass Instruments, @larincts, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
Bannecheidt’s Instreménte and Oleum. 





C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet Amity and Bieecker St., N. ¥. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed- 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 

| Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTaBLISSED 1349 
| 

| 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 








HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNET, 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. 8uELDoN,} 
No. 1,829 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th St., New York. 


cy d. &@ R. LAMB, 1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
PRACTICAL WORKERS ‘ Street, near Varick, New York. 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C.,| Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, | Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
SPECIALTIES, Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 


substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., supplied. . 


MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, W. M. VAN NOTE] 
&e., &., ri 











{A. 8. VAN NOTE. 


Ww. SMITH, 

' (Established, 1848,) 

S59 Carmine Street, New York. HERALOIG CMASER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Uut M 
Letters, Rosettes, Tag Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terreta, &c. 








OBLRIOCHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 








[6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. No. 17% MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St, [Rear], New Yo rk 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, gua trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 
A SEA-SIDE IDYL. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


I wandered to the shore, vor knew I then 
What my desire —whether for wild lamest, 
Or sweet regret, to fill the idle pause 
Of twilight, melancholy in my house, 
And watch jhe flowing tide, the passing sails, 
Or to implore the air, and sea, and sky, 
For that eternal passion in their power 
W hich souls like mive who ponder on their fate 
May feel, and be as they—gods to themselves. 
Thither I went, whatever was my mood. 
Tue sands, the rocks, and beds of bending sedge, 
Toe fading marge beyond, the curling line 
Of waves, falling on sands, and rocks, and sedge, 
Impelled to leave soft foam, compelled away— 
I saw alone. Between the East and West, 
Along the beach, no creature moved besides. 
High on the eastern point a lighthouse shone ; 
Steered by its lamp a ship stood out to sea, 
And vanished from its rays towards the deep, 
While in the West, above a wooded isle, 
Au island-cloud hung in the emerald sky, 
Hiding pale Venous in its sombre shade. 
1 wandered up and down the sands, I loitered 
Among the rocks, and trampled through the sedge ; 
But I grew weary of the stocks and stones. 
“IT will go hence,” I thought; “ the Elements 
Have lost their charm ; my soul is dead to-night. 
Ob passive, creeping Sea, and stagnant Air, 
Farewell! Daullsands, and rocks, and sedge, farewell.” 
Homeward | turned my face, but stayed my feet. 
Should I go back but to revive again 
The ancient pain? Hark! suddenly there came 
From over sea, a sound like that of speech ; 
And suddenly I felt my pulses leap 
As though some Presence were approaching me. 
Loud as the voice of “ Ocean’s dark-haired king” 
A breeze came dowa the sea—the sea rose high ; 
Toe surging waves sang round me—this their song: 
“ Oh, yet your love will triumph! He shall come 
Io love’s wild tumult ; he shall come once more— 
By tracks of ocean, or by paths of earth ; 
Tne wanderer will reach you, and remain.” 
The breakers dashed amoog tue rocks, and they 
Seemed full of life; the foam dissolved the sands, 
And the sedge trembled in the swelling tide. 
Was this a promise of the vaunting Sca, 
Or the illusion of a last despair ? 
Either, or both, still homeward I must go, 
And that way turned mine eyes, and thought they met 
A picture—surely so—or I was mad. 
The crimson harvest moon was rising full 
Above my roof, and glimmered on my walls. 
Within the doorway stood a man I knew— 
No picture thie. 1 saw approaching me 
Him | had hoped for, grieved for, and despaired. 
“ My ship is wrecked,” he cried, “and I return 
Never to leave my love. You are my love?” 
y* 1 oo am wrecked,” [ sighed, “ by lonely years,; 
Returning you but find another wreck.” 
He bent nis face to search my own, and spake : 
“ What I bave traversed sea and land to find, 
I find. For liberty I fought, and life, 
On savage shores, and wastes of unknown seas, 
While waiting for this hour. Oh, think you not 
Immortal love mates with immortal love 
Always? And now, at last, we learn this love.” 
My soul was filliog with a mighty joy 
I could not show—yet must I show my love. 
“ From you whose will divided broke our hearts 
I now demand a different kiss than that 
Which theu you said should be our parting kiss, 
Given, I vow the past shall be forgot. 
‘The kiss—and we are one! Give me the kiss.” 
Like the dark rocks upon the sands he stood, 
When on his breastJ fell, and kissed his lips. 
All the wiid clangor of the sea was hushed ; 
‘The rapid silver waves ran each to each, 
Lapsed in the deep with joyous, murmured sighs. 
Years of repentance mine, forgiveness his, 
To tell. Happy, we paced the tranquil shores, 
Till, between sea and sky we saw the sun, 
And all our wiser, loving days began. 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
_ By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


Richard Anstey was on'y justintime. The tide of the sick 
man’s life was almost.at its lowest ebb; and there was to be 
no more flow. His face wore that uomistakable look of fare- 
well on which the coffin-lid is soon to lie. At a glance from 
him, for he had no breath to spare, nor strength to make 
sign, Margaret left the room, and uncle and nephew were 
alone. 

Richard drew quite close to the pillow, and waited patiently 


youth and health over this poor sinking wretch was so enor- 
mous—for the struggling lips to speak. “Give me brandy, 
Dick.” 

The baronet had not called his nephew by that familiar 
name since he had grown up to manhood, and the hard face 
softened for a moment, as it listened. Years ago, when he 
* was a school boy, and before certaia d ments had taken 
place, Sir N cholas had been kind to afier his fashion ; 


_ | young man’s face. 








came to the young man’s remembrance now, and he forgot, | Involuntarily, the young maa had snatched up the poker, and 
for a moment, to cherish the remembrance of his wrongs as! he felt in his now desperate hand the shining steel was & wea- 
he filled the wine-glass, and put it carefally to the sick man’s | pon that could be relied on. The face he had seen was of a 
i man advanced in years, and probably a feeble one, and Rich- 
ard was not thinking of self-defence. 

He pushed open the half-closed door with savage impatience, 
but the place wasempty. The light from its little painted 
windows played fancifully upon the round oak-table and the 
few rustic chairs that formed its furniture. Years ago, his 
uncle had been wont to sit and smoke there : Richard remem- 
bered to have had coffee there himself, during his last visit to 
the Court; but there was nota sign of recent occupation. 
Was it possible that he had been the victim of some delusion, 
as Sir Nicholas had been? Or suppose—and a cold sweat 
came out upon him with this second thought—that Sir Nich- 
olas had not been deluded! Of whom was it that that old and 
haggard face indistinctly reminded him, now that he came to 
think about it, but of bis uncle’s friend, Kate Irby’s father! 
And yet that could not be, unless the sea should have given 
up its dead. That somevdody had, in reality, been witness to 
his recent doings was, however, now certaia, for he saw that 
the flower-bed beneath the window-sill had beea trampled up- 
on, and the marks of feet were plainly evident in the black 
mould. 

How changed were his feelings from those of a quarter of 
an hourago! What a slip had happened between the cup and 
his lip! Ail had thea beea triumph and security: now, nothing 
presented itself to his mind but uncertain'y and danger. Sup- 
pose some one should have entered that room withia the last 
few minutes—during his absence—and found the parchment 
not entirely consumed! Lt was necessary to look to this last 
matter at once, and yet the young man had grown 80 utterly 
uanerved that to enter the chamber of death was abhorrent 
tohim. He looked in, and all was still as before, except for 
that ticking, nay, that tolling of the clock on the mantel-picce. 
He dared not tura his eyes upon the bed, where that dreadful 
shape showed itself so ghostily through the coverlet; but, keep- 
ing his face towards the fire, he crept in, and heaped the co 
together on the few white ashes which were all that remained 
of that will, he would now have given twice those five hun- 
dred pounds to have never touched; then pulled the bell- 
handle wit frantic force, to summon he cared not whom, 30 
that they only came and left him io that hateful room alone 
no longer. 
















































lips. 

“Thank you, Dick,” murmured the baronet in distincter 
accents. ‘I am sorry to have spoken as I did, a while ayo. 
You must forgive a dying man—your father’s brother.” 

“I do, uncle.” 

“*T have left you all I have toleave, Dick—the will lies in 
yonder desk—and it ia more than you think for: you will 
nave nine thousand pounds a year.” 

A {look of pleasure, perhaps of gratitude, lighted up the 


“ Does that satisfy you, Nephew Richard ?” 

“It is much more than I expected, sir, and {I thank 
you.” 

“Good. That is the rent-roll you will have, if you obey 
my last request, which I am about to make to you; if you 
neglect it, you will have more, but the curse of a dying man 
wil cling to you. Years ago, I won ten thousand pounds of 
Robert Irby. I desire that that sam—and there is more than 
that in my banker’s hands—shall be paid over to his daughter 
Kate at once.” 

Richard made no reply. Not asound was to be heard 
within, save the fall of an ember in the grate; but without, 
there was a rustle in the shrubs—doubtless the tiny patter of 
the laurel leaves stirred by the evening breeze. 

“Do you hear me, nephew? This money was obtained un- 
justly, and must be repaid. Promise me that—you—will—do 
—this.” 

““ Why not have done it yourself, uncle, during these many 
years? Why not have made a deed of gift to Kate, as to 80 
many others ?” 

“ You should not taunt a man so near to death,” murmured 
Sir Nicholas fainuy. “I ought to have done it, but I was 
proud, and did not care to show, by doing it, that I had 
wronged him. Now, all seems different. Richard, as sure as 
Tam drawing near my end, 1 saw dead Robert Irby’s face at 
yonder window not six hours ago.— You smile, nephew; you 
think you see a way to keep this money, and yet salve your 
conscience. You will say to yourself: ‘My uncle was wan- 
dering io his mind, and knew not what he said towards the 
last.’—I see by your face that | have guessed aright, aad if so, 
my wits cannot have left me, Richard, And indeed they 


have not. 1 know that Robert is dead as well as you do, and CHAPTER X, 
therefore that I could not have seen him in the flesh ; but I CROSS PURPOGES. 
did see him! 


He came to remind me of the evil I had done 
to him and his, and to bid me repair it.” His failing breath 
could scarcely sbape itself into words, but still struggled 
on. “I desire to do so with all my heart—with all my 
heart.” 

“ It shall be done, uncle.” 

There was a twitching of the lips, as though the dying man 
had tried to smile his thanks, and then not a feature stirred. 
The mobile face, once instinct with so many passions, was set 
for ever. For the first time, in that ensuing silence, Richard 
became aware that there was aclock in the room ; every beat 


So well did Maurice Glyn recommend himself to the favour 
of Mrs. Irby, during that afternoon of their first acquaintance, 
that she insisted upon his staying at the manor-house to dine ; 
and to combat his unwillingaess to leave his friend and host 
alone at the vicarage, a messenger was despatched to invite 
the curate also. 

Maurice well knew that Milton would not come; but the 
two bad already had an early dinner, and doubtless he did 
not feel the scruples about deserting him, which he would 
have done in the case of the more important meal. More- 


of its tiny pendulum seemed to strike upon his brain, and say : 
“Dead, dead, dead, dead!” 
grown 80 oppressive, and the shadow of death lay every where, 
ne bent down his ear to the damb white lips, to satisfy him- 
self that all was over. 
prudence, that was nabuwual with him, soon conquered the 
unaccustomed horror. Something he had been thinking about 
since yesterday, after his interview with Kate, but which had 
recurred to him with greater force within the last hour, was 
to be put in practice now—at once—ifit was to be done at all. 
The opportunity bad been offered to him beyond all expecta- 
tion. 


and opening his uncle’s desk, drew forth the will of which the 
latter had so lately spoken. 
been drawn up years ago, at the time of Sir Nicholas’s qnar- 
rel with Robert Irby, and Richard was familiar, thanks to Jem 
Hoskins, with its contents; but, nevertheless, he ran his eye 
carefully over them. The witnesses were the landlord of the 
Anstey Arms and Robert Dene. 


ard, “ but not by this will. na 
pouads, too—when she becomes my wife.” 


the tongues of flame began to lap it round. 


musing, “but not now. I 
Hoskins’s report, and therefore more easily ,won.” 


that js apt to make a novice somewhat nervous. 
there was smal! chance of the will being inquired for. 


—and perhaps with some touch of pity—his advantage in | and leaped 


pose 
—what 





tolerably lavish in the way of “ tips,” and always ready (since 
: that cost nothing) to ask for a holiday for him ; these things 





in the arbour, would it not be well, thought Richard, to kaow 
with whom he had to deal; and perhaps 


But though the stillness was 


Iie was not unawed ; but the worldly 


Rising noiselessly, and treading softly, he crossed the room, 


It was the same one which had 


“Sue shall have her five hundred pounds,” muttered Rich- 
She shall have her ten thousand 


He threw the will upon the slumbering fire, and presently 


“She shall have her five hundred pounds,” continued he 
‘Over head and ears in debt,’ was 


A slight noise at the still open casement made him start 


with a guilty look. Some leaves of the creeper that hung 
about it had flapped against the window-ledge; yes, that was 
surely all. 
ed te listen. True, ashe reasoned, he was doing no moral 


Yet the sweat stood upon his forehead as he turn- 


wrong: he meant to give the money as it was willed ; he 


meant even to give the larger sum, in accordance with the 
dead man’s wishes—he would settle it upon her on their mar- 
riage: he was going to act not only honestly, but honourably. 


In the meantime, however, he was committing a felony, and 
Oace burned, 
it was 
not likely that Sir Nicholas had intormea “ her ladyship” 


concerning a matter that in no way affected her, there was 


only Hoskins—a man devoted to his interests— who probably 
koew of its existence. There was absolutely no danger in 
what he was doing, for who would credit that he would de- 


stroy a will tbat left him all, save a miserable five hundred 


pounds, merely to make himself sole heir.—But just while the 
parchment was becoming ashes, Richard Austey experienced 


qualms, tremors. 


Above the fireplace wasa large mirror, that reflected all 
things in the now ghastly room, except that ghasiliest sight 
which was hidden by the bed-curtains. Richard was lookiog 
in it at his own scared and anxious visage, when another and 
unlooked-for face presented itself therein; it, too, was hag- 
gard and anxious, but not scared: a face alive with hate and 
exultation, and cognizant, if expression ever showed cogni- 
zance, of the unlawful deed in which he was engaged, was 
peering in at the open window. For a moment and more, 
Richard stood rooted to the spot—paralysed with terror; 
overwhelmed with the possible consequences of discovery 
that thronged upon him. Then he sprang to the casement, 
out. 

There was no man to be seen. The soft evening light fell 
only on the gratefal flowers, the thick belt of shining laurels, 
and the quaint old sammer-house, with its roof of pine and 
fringe of fir-cones. Could the intruder be there? Or did that 
rustling in yonder shrubbery mark the course of his fleeing 
footsteps? If he had fled, would it be wellto follow? Sup- 
this man were overtaken, seized, and given into custody 
tale might he not tell? If, on the other hand he were 


to deal with him? 
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over, was it not in the curate’s own interests that he (Maurice) 
was at the manor-house at all, snd was making himself so very 
agreeable there? 
seif reiterating that argument again and again in his own 
mind, just as tnough there had been some question about it. 


Of course it was. And yet he found him- 


if his well-meant attention had been confined to his friend’s 
possible mother-in-law, his conscience would not certainly 
nave thus disturbed him; but what occasion was there, it 
whispered, for him to so strenuously endeavour to ingratiate 
bimself with Kate? Surely that was the Rev. Charles Milton's 
business, and not his, Tae system of wooing by proxy has 
always beea altended with davuger, from the time of Athel- 
wold, and doubtless before it, uatil now. ' 

Even after Kichard Aastey had taken his departure for the 
railway station, Maurice still lingered, aud, freed from the re- 
straint of her cousin's presence, Kate’s conversation seemed 
even more agreeable than before. Hers was not the conven- 
tional talk he was accustomed to hear from young ladies in 
London drawiog-rooms, but imaginative, fresh, and natural. 
Her tastes in poetry and fiction were similar to his own, or 
perhaps ratuer to what iad been his own before town-life and 
tue calling of a reviewer had dulled the edge of literary en- 
thusiasm, and made him more observant of defects, lees sen- 
sitive to beauties. He saw his own mind (of which he had a 
very high opinion) reflected in hers; and as for the moral sen- 
timents, for these ue gave her that boundless credit which it 
is customary under such circumstances to bestow, The time 
—solt incense-breathing eve—and the plece—a drawing-room, 
with its Freach windows opening wide on the old-fashioned 
garden—worked so well with the opportunity—mamma, be- 
uind the only pair of candies in the huge apartment, was nod- 
ding over the pages of a novel, and he and Kate were sitting 
in tbe twilight by the window-sill—that Maurice almost tor- 
got his mediatorial character, and began to imagine himself a 
principal. What was worse than all was, that vow and then 
ao apprehensivn fitted across his mind that this young wo- 
mao was not precisely the character suited to his friead— 
would fail, perhaps, in making bim happy, (or what seemed 
quite as bad) would not herself fiad happiness with the pro- 
saic curate. The clock in the old cuurch tower boomed 
eleven On tbe silent nighs, before the guest who had volun- 
teered “ to see the ladies home” at five, rose up to go. 

No sooner, however, bad Maurice Glya left Kate ‘8 presence 
thao his sense of honour began, though tardily, to assert it- 
self; be scill felt the glamour of her charms, but knew that 
his duty was to avoid being subjected to their influence for 
the fature. He had suffered himself to drift into something 
more tuan admiration for the girl, partly, it was true, because 
that kind of dritting is so pleasant, bat partly also from what 
some people call “devouon to their art;” he was always 
ready to piace himself, without much thoughtof consequences, 
in avy position which would produce him & new sensation, 
and thereby enable him to describe it. He fell in love, as 
some gentlemen, in the interests of science or puilosophy, have 
bled themselves to death ; at this stage, he nad intended to 
murmur to himself, the heart beats with such and such rapi- 
dity ; and at this, a little quicker; but somehow he had for- 
gotten to record his experiences as they occurred; aad now 
he bsd lost his heart altogether. Under these circumstances, 
although he was qaite resolved to stick closely to the path of 
honour for the fu.are, and not to trespass upon forbidden 
ground, he was not displeased to learn from the servant, on 
his arrival at the vicarage, that the curate had already retired 
for the night. He did not wish to be interrogated, just then 
—“ And how do youlike my Kute?” “Isshe n0t charming ?” 
or (more especially), “Do you not congratulate me on my 
good fortune?” Tint last request be would have found to be 
a very severe trial of friendship. Tae executioner may ask 
his victim on the scaffold a, Soon Py wos nay is 

put to do, but he ought yo ap 
The curate also had his reasons for avoiding his friend’s so- 
ciety for that night, He was equally averse to be questioned 
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upon the events of the day, and he knew that cross examina- 
tion is apt to be less strict and searching in the morning than 
over the last pipe (ur two) before goiug to bed. 

fous it happened that when they met at the breakfast- 
table, there Was just a little embarrassment between them, 
arising from Ube reticence which each was determined w 
Dialulaio. 

“ Lam afraid I deserted you, old fellow, in a very shameful 
manver yesterday,” said Glyn, as they shook bands; “ but 
that dear ola lady, Mrs. Irby Taken you do not balf appre- 

-Ciat ), would not hear of my coming home earlier.” 

“Don't mention it, my desr Maurice; it was my fault as 
much as yours; aod [am glad you fouod things so pleasant 
up #t the manur. Now that that man, Anstey, bas gone, we 
will be up there as much as you like—— Bat what a quan 
tity of lewers you have! Our poor oid postman will be de- 
mundiong ao iucrease of salary if your correspondence con- 
tinues to be of that extent,” 

“ Yes, it's @ great nuisance: but we pdor literary folks can 
never get away from the prinvog press. Most of these are 
prools—lI have been correcting them in bed, for an hour 
and more—but I am sorry to say, Charley, there is something 
worse among them. I have received some intelligence—re- 
Specilog 4 certain business matter—which will cut short my 
Slay here, and, indeed, necessitate my going up to town at 
Obce, 

“What! You are surely not going to leave me, Manrice, 
upon the secoud day after your arrival,” pleaded the curate; 
* just when I was looking forward to a pleasant fortnight at 
least with my old friend” —— 

* Yes, Cuarley,” interrupted Glyn, touched with the other’s 
oreaen cgre aud pain; “1 thiok it will be better so; I do 
indeed. 

* Better go, Maurice! Come, I am sure there is something 
here which needs to be explained. I do not believe in this 
sudden Call to London. You are notsurely annoyed with me 
because I did not sit up for you last night! It was not very 
hospitable 1 confess; but I was rather depressed and out of 
Boris, 
ew." No, no, Charley. It is not likely that I should quarrel 
With you, after 80 many years, on such a ground as that; nor, 
indeed, 00 avy ground; we understand one another far tou 
weil, L nope, But there is really a reason why I should leave 
this place, and the sooner the better.” 

* Aud what is that, Maurice ?” 

“le would ooly pain you to hear it.” 

“ Nay, my friead; it would pain me much more if you left 
Without 40 eXplanation,” 

“ Well, tueu, tuis is the whole truth, Charley: I have un- 
Witlingly permitied myself to—to feel a great interest in that 
beauutul young creature, wiv, 1 sincerely hope, will make 
Po life a very happy one as your wife, than I ought to feel. 
Aum more impulsive than you are, old friend, and doubtless 
nol 80 Well-priacipled, or it would never have happened : but, 
48 IL 18, IL is Deller for me to leave Blondel. When you are 
married, 1 will come and fiaish my visit, and be godfather to 
your first baby ; but, in the meantime, | shal! go back to the 
musty old Tewple, and work there, instead of in your plea- 
Sault home: toe loss will be mine every way; and besides, | 
am afraid that I have already fallen in your estimation.” 

_“ No, Maurice, no,” said the curate, laying his hand affec 

tionateiy upon the other's shoulder; “on the conirary, I 
esieem You more than ever. To flee from a temptation is 
olven as difficult as to overcome it. But—forgive me—how is 
it possible that within such a very little time you should 
feel yourself in such danger? It is to me astounding—in- 
compreheosibie.” 

“ Aud to me too, Charley. I am not naturally tinder, nor 
even tender” (nere be tried to laugh in his old way, but there 
Was bo music in it), “ with respect to the fair sex; but the 
halt-dozen hours of so I passed with that lovely girl, so sim- 
pie, 80 Cuarming” 

“ Toe balt-dozeo hours!” ejaculated the curate, his Saxon 
face agiow with indigaation; “you dida’t see her for ten 
miuutes |” 

“ Why, you must be mad, Milton,” rejoined the other: “I 
Was at (be manor- house from five o’clock to eleven—althougP, 
indeed, it seemed, as you say, less than a quarter of an hour. 
Come—it is uupleusant for us, you see, even to converse 
about this matter, I told you it would only give you pain. 
1 shall go and pack up my traps at once.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said the curate, in whose honest face amuse- 
Ment aod embarrassment begau to struggle. “ | think there is 
& litle mistake here. You have fallen in love with Miss Kate 
Irby, bave you pot?” 

“1 don’t say that, Milton. But I think, if 1 staid here longer, 
I should feel more warmly than is becoming towards one whom 
my friend bopes to make bis wile.” 

* My dear tellow, you may feel just as warmly towards her 
as you like,” returoed the curate chuckling. “ Don’t think of 
me, 1 beg. I give her up to you as Pathfinder gave up Mabel 
in ove of those books of Cuoper’s that we used to read to- 
gelver, lying oa the shady river-bank, in the old May terms 
at Trinity. To deny ourselves any advantage for the benefit 
Of anoiber, is the greatest pleasure (and, indeed, about the only 
on) in which we poor clergymen can indulge. Take ber, 
Maurice; | wish you may get ber—I really do; and I will 
periorm the marriage-service without fee.—My good friend,” 
coutioued be, with a merriment that became almost uproari- 
ous, a8 Maurice stood staring at him with mute astonishment, 
aba pot without apprehension for the other’s wits, “I don’t 
want ver: it was only your owa ridiculous suppositioa—sug- 
geoved by that sagacity io all human offsirs about which you 
pride yourself—tuat L ever did want ber. Kate Lroy is nothing 
to me, nor | w her.” 

Tuen, tor the first time (so occupied had he been with his 
owa difficuiue:), the recollection of beautiful Mary Grange, 
and ol tue Comoat he bad wituessed, doubtless upon ber ac- 
couu', between Austey and the curate, occurred to Maurice 
Giyo. He copjcetured rightly that Milton had no intention 
of communicating the details of the latter event, of which he 
littic imagined bis friend had been a witness; and chagrined 
at bis own mistake ava at his host’s triumphant hilarity, 
Maurice revengelully resolved to prolong the misunderstand- 
ing. 

* Well, Milton,” said he gravely, “I confess that I have 
been utterly deceived, but tuen I did not think you were one 
who would ever contemplate a match which the world would 
call unequal.” 

«1 dou't care much about ‘ the world,’” returned the curate 
warmly; “much less indeed, perhaps, than some folk who 
pique tuemselves upon belong uaconventional. But it any in- 
equality voes exist, he’advantage is not upon my side. Sue 
tuay be pour, but then 1 myself am not rich; she has the 
miod of & ue gentiewoman ; she is sufficiently educated— 
you would be astonished if you knew how much she has 
taught herself—she is virtuous, pure, and beautiful. I con- 
fess, therefore, 1 do not see ‘the inequality’ you speak 








THE ALBION 


“ My dear Milton, pray, forgive me ; I was only thinking of 
your respective ages, While readily granting all that you have 
eaid about her in owber r: spects, Mrs. Irby must surely be very 
coosiderably your senior ?” 

“ Mrs. Irby, Mrs. Fiddlesticksends!” roared the curate, and 
Maurice Glyn roared with him, so that the former could not 
but perceive that bis friend bad been only jesting, and put 
forth bis band at once in token of reconciliauion. 
“No,” said the curate with cheerful gravity, “my love is 
much more lowly placed than on the lady of the manor; lam 
content with” (bere he hesitated to swallow a little pride)— 
“with her depeodant, Mary Grange. But you must please to 
keep this secret, which you have so curiously compelied me 
to reveal, to yourself, Maurice; not, Heaven knows, that I am 
ashamed of my choice, but simply ttat Mary herself knows 
nothing about it, and may perhaps never know. Iam no ac- 
cepted lover. She is not one tv catch at a man merely because 
he is above her in social position ; and then there is my uncle’s 
consent to gain, which, a8 you may guess, will be a very diffi- 
cult matter.” 
“T am afraid it will,” answered Maurice thoughtfully, and 
then was silent. He was calling to mind acertain vulgar, 
pompous personage he bad met vace or twice, and to whom, 
thougo he was his friend’s uncle, he had not found it easy to 
be civil; who had exasperated him by leaving out his aspir- 
ates, or putting them in unnecessarily, as when he congratulat- 
ed himeelf (which he did frequeotly) upon being the barchitect 
of his own tortunes. Glyn was piciuring how this undesir- 
able individual was likely to receive the news, that his only 
nephew and heir—‘‘a lad as ad bin to a \ip-top school and 
to college, sir, and was to ‘ave as fat a living as money 
could buy ”—had engaged himself, or was meditating that 
step, to the daughter of the blind gate-keeper of Blondel 
Priory. 
‘And the Rev. Charles Milton, M.A., sat silent also, revolv- 
ing the same difficulty, albeit in amore respectful spirit, in his 
auxious mind. 
—_——__>—_———_ 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS. 
What is to be done with gentlemen’s sons, is a question of 
growing difficulty. The old “ genteel professions” .are get- 
ling overdone. Paterfamilias is beginning very naturally to 
inquire whether it wil! be prudent for him to spend a great 
sum on his son’s education for a profession ia which it is a 
vare chance if the youth will ever come to any good, Edu- 
cate him to be a lawyer—he may never get a brief, or misera- 
bly bang on for years, picking up now and then a few guineas. 
Make bim a“doctor—what a struggle to get into practice. 
R ar him for the church—worse and worse. Fathers of evea 
« lofty turn of mind séem now inclined to look at these things 
commercially. They put the costs on one side, and the ha- 
zards on the other—and pause. We kaow a duke who has 
sent his younger son into a counting-house, there to rise by 
his skill and assiduity. Aod this is ouly one of many such 
facta. The attainment of wealth and social eminence through 
commercial parsuits and colonial enterprise is acquiring a 
significant prominence. The old professions are falling reia- 
tively behind. There was a time when a parish clergyman 
could keep pace with lended proprietors of a moderate 
standard. He can now barely do so with the farmers, and 
possibly, in point of means, falls behind the village grocer. 
In all this, there is food for reflection. Parents are puzzled. 
Toey are turning their eyes in the direction of trade. Gold- 
smith’s delicate satire, “If you wish « genteel profession, 
bind yourself seven years to turn a cutler’s wheel,” is, alter 
all, becoming @ reasonable recommendation. 
Latterly, fathers of families, in their bewilderment, have 
been clutching at what is called the “ Indian Civil Ser vice.” 
There is here a “ new opening,” and it is worth while to in- 
quire about it. India stands in need of a yearly supply of 
young men to help in carrying on the civil government ot 
that distant dependency. They are wanted to fill the office of 
clerks, agents, and judges, for which they require to be well 
educated. Formerly, these appointments were made by pa- 
tronage, or favour, a system whica proved far from satisfac- 
tory. Now, everything is done by the plan of competitive 
examination. I: is a race open to all runners. Such is the 
principle of the thing; that the sons of the poor, as well as of 
the rich, may start im the course; only, there is this trifling 
qualification, that such must nec ssarily be the extent and 
costliness of the preparatory education, that the sous of per 
sons of very small means must be leit out of the question. 
Not but what there are prodigies of genius in comparatively 
tumble life, who, by a sort of intuition, and at hardly any ex- 
pensé, distance everybody; but, unfortunately, the world is 
aot made up of prodigies of that kind, aad money, time, and 
labour are generally indispensable for success. 
It must be Owned that there is something broad and liberal 
in the Regulations. “ Aoy natural-vorn subject of her Ma- 
jesty sball be entided to compete,” previded he produce sats- 
tactory certificates as to health and character, aad be withia 
the prescribed age—which at present is from seventeen to 
tweoty-oae, There are Lbree anoual examinations, about the 
month of April. A lad failing the first year, may try asec ond 
and athird. Ifbedo not then succeed, he is irremediably 
“ plucked.” But what is the staadard of proficiency? There- 
in, we bave some difficulty. ‘The gaining of the largest num- 
ber of marks, is, we believe, the rule; but there is ne aggre- 
gate maximum as to the number, which may be high or low 
according to circumstances. 

The subdjects of the examination are: the Eaglish language, 
literature, and history; compvsition; the reek, Latia, 
Freach, German, and Italian laaguages, with their respective 
histories and literature; mathematics, pure and mixed ; na- 
tural science; Sanscrit language and literature ; and Arabic 
language and literature. It should be remarked that none of 
ihe subjects is obl gatory—a candidate being at perfect liberty 
to take two or three, or to take half a-dozen it he likes. Three 
or four subjects are cc ly selected. 

Tue strange feature of tne whole affair 1s the system of 
markiog. For ~~ distinct subject, there is a specified 
numer of marks. For example, English Litera'ure has 
500; Sanscrit, 350; Latin, 750; and Mathematics, 1250. Lo 
every subject—with the siagle exc: ption of mathematics—‘he 
first 125 marks the candidate obtains do not count, unless, 
indeed, he secure the number assigaed to the subject—which 
number, however, is rarely if ever atiained. There is, as al 
ready said, no aggregate maximum; neither is there any ob- 
ligation to be up to the maximum in any one subject. As far 
as wejcan understand it, a candidate who selects, say four 
subjects, may attain a sufficient number of marks trom pro- 
ficiency in two or three of them. He may pass oa account o! 
his kyowledge of Mathematics, Latio, aod Sanscrit, and 
know next to nothing of Eaglisa history or literature: 

The gexaminations are cond under the most rigorous 
conditions. No one is allowed to consult any bouk or paper 
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brought with him, or to get assistance from others. He must 
de; entirely on himself,and answer On the spur of the mo- 
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ment questions which positively turn one dizzy to lo at. 
What can be meant by requiring this prodigious erud tinn? 
To answer correctly and fully only a small number of the 
questions on the differep®subjects propounded, would involve 
a degree of tecunical and varied knowledge which goes be- 
yond all ordinary acquiremenis; for as no candidate knows 
beforehand what he is 10 be asked, be must carry 4 whole ency- 
clopsdia in his head, in order to be ready for what may be de- 
mauded of him. We would not like to spesk with severity 
of what is doubtless al meant, yet cannot help saying, that 
the routine of examinatic4, as we bave heard it descnbed, bas 
something of an air of cruc'ty. It stems like taking advan- 
tage ot a parcel of lads who are so indiscreet as to seek for 
bread in this highly extolled “ service.” At all events, it must 
strike every one who kaoows avy thing of tue world, that sound 
intelligence, atong with a capacity for conducting public and 
private affairs, is pot secured by endowing the memory with 
& meaus of answering minute questions in almost every de- 
partment of human knowledge. So far as our experience 
goes, “dungeons of learning” seem to be a very handless 
sort of indiv.duals, unfitted for the battle of life. hat might 
be presumed to be wanted for places of responsible trust in 
India are not moping scholars with loads of pedantic learn- 
ing at their finger-ends, but well-informed men, possessing an 
aptiiude for judicial and other business. lt does not seem 
absurd to ask those who are at the head of this brilliant * ser- 
vice,” where is the special use (except as a mere test of intel- 
ligence) for a profound knowledge of mathematics in @ man 
Wuo is Wo sit as a judge is determiuing poiats of civil or cri- 
minal law ? 

Considering the cost which must, in usual circumstances, 
be undergone for the education of candidates, the rigour of 
the competitive examination, and the slight chance of suc- 
ce-8, tbe wonder to us is that the system meets with support. 
The number of candidates was last year two huodred and 
seventy-nine. This year, three hundre! and twenty gave in 
their names, but only two hundred and ninety-three pre- 
seated themselves. As last year there were only about fifly 
vacancies, it follows tbat little more than one out of every live 
Candidates attained success. 

Much has been said as to the magnificent prospects of the 
successf:] competitors. But what do those prospects amount 
to? Success is not immediately followed by an appointment. 
‘There is more to learn, more time to be lost, and more money 
to be expended. After a candidate passes his examinations 
successfully, he is detained in this country for two years, du- 
ring which time he is examined periodically (every three or 
six months, we believe), to test his progress in his prescribed 
studies—namely, Sanscrit, the vernacular language of the 
presideacy to which he is to proceed, law, history, geography 
of lodia, and political economy. During this time also the 
student is expected to attead the law-courts, and take notes 
of a certain number of cases, and acquire a general knowledge 
of the mode of judicial procedure ia Eoglish law. At tbe 
end of the two years, there is a final examination, which, if 
the selected candidate fail to pass, he wi!l in no case be al- 
lowed to present himself for re-examication, lt therefore may 
happen tbat not ooly the whole of the prelimioary education, 
but also all the subsequeat study while a probationer, may go 
for nothing. A money outlay first and last of probably filteen 
Lundred to two thousand pounds may be little better than 
thrown away. And as for the amount of toil, study, and 
heart-breaking auxiety, how can it be estimated? As an in- 
ducement to undertake the risk of probationary study, after 
passing the ordeal of examination, the Secretary of State for 
India has seen fit to allow selected candidates £100 for the 
first, and £200 {or the second year of probation, I: it borne 
in mind that the interest of the capital sunk on education is 
pretty nearly 4 loss of £100 a year in perpetuity ? 

A great deal is said of the glorious prospects in India! In 
Bengal, the salary, on arrival, is £396 per annum; in Bom- 
bay, about £325; and in Madras, £300; and “ the salaries 
rise not by tens or twenties, but by hundreds of pounds per 
annum.” Ultimately, the judgeship may be worth £1,000 per 
annum. Yet,in our opinion, ail this may be dearly bought— 
a state of personal restriction against which independent feel- 
ing revolts, precious years ot youth sacrificed, long years of 
exile among barbarians in a climate which is for the most 
part adverse to comfort, and destructive of human life, and 
the possibility of returning home when past middle life with 
a diseased liver, to find all your old triends dead and gone, 
ani yourself a stranger in the land of your birth. Such is the 
ladian Civil Service. Tbat so many as three huadred lads 
with good connections should offer themselves as candidates 
annually, testifies in an extraordinary degree to ‘he want of 
high-class openings for youth, as weil as tue reluctance to fol- 
low out some line of industry which, with plain common- 
sense, and a fair share of skill and diligent perseverance, might 
lead, if not to fortune, at least to a reasonable com petence. 





AGUE AND ITS CAUSE. 


That of fen places comes malaria, and that of malaria comes 
ague, the world has long known. Its only very lately that 
science has made the gre«t step of discOvering why this is. In 
the early ages men attributed the effects of malaria to the an- 
ger of the gods. The poetic fancy of the Greek idealised our 
marsh demon in the Python killed by Apollo, and the many- 
beaded Hydra of the German swamp destroyed by Hercules. 
Varro and others of bis time watching the effects of malaria 
in and arouod Rome (as one may do to this day), ascribed 
marsh fevers to the presence in the air of ‘ innumerable hordes 
ot imperceptible insects which, leaving the marches, enter the 
body in respiration.’ Wiser men thaa they have been much 
further from the truth. 

When [| practised medicine in the fens, I was struck by the 
fact—as doubiless many others have been—that whenever 
aoy of the damp black earth is turned up, whether in cutting 
“turfs” or dykes, or otherwise left exposed to dry in the sun, 
it becomes covered with a distinct white or greyish film. On 
asking what this was, 1 was told tnat it was the efflorescence 
of the salts of tue soil. Examination under the microscope 
satistied me that it was nol, but being at the time a young and 
unpractised microscopist, 1 did not guess what it was, further 
than that it consisted of a congeries of simple nucleated cells. 
In January, 1866, Dr. Salisbury, an American physician of 
note, publisned, in tae American Jouraal of Science, a most 
interesting detail of elaborate experiments upon this subject. 
[hereby at last the real nature of malaria seems to have been 
ascertained. 

Tne fertile source of desolation and disease consists of incal- 
culable myriads of microscopic cells suspended ia the atmos- 
phere over waste, marshy, aad feu district:. Toney are minute 
oblong cells, single or aggregated, and have a distioct nucleus 
with a very clear interspace, apparently empty, between it 
and the — wall. by: 4 are of an a type, aa re- 
sembling are consequently among low- 

Sometimes several 
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eat organiams known to us, of these celia 
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or spores, are contained in an Outer cell wall or delicate in- 
vestiog membrane to forma plant. Of these “ague plants” 
is formed that film on the soil to which I have alluded; and 
their spores or minute seeds—geraminating cells—rise into the 
air carrying pestilence with them. Taese spores may, I believe, 
always be found in the expectoration of people who have really 
been seized with ague, 

There are several species of the “ague plant,” which has 
been called, from the Greek for earth and the word miasma, 
Gemiasma. Toere are a whiter and a yellowish green variety, 
occurring usually on a non-calcareous soil, and producing 
agues of but slight intensity. To the best of my knowledge 
the white is the only variety with which we are now sfllicted 
in Eogiand; what other species the fen men of old time, who 
had but an aguish time of it, suffered from when “ slimy things 
did craw! wito legs” on the quaking morass, when the coot, 
and bittern, aud plaintive sedge-bird hovered arouod Whittle- 
sea Mere, and patches of primeval forest still stood on the 
steaming grouud, nobody koows, and nobody ever will know. 
There are also a red, a green, avd a lead-coloured variety, and 
one singular species tue “Gemiasma protaberans,” which 
bas larger spores than the others, and consisis of groups of 
jelly-like protuberances. These iatter kinds habitually occur 
ou rich calcareous soils, and produce fevers of a dangerous 
and congestive character. These eells with their spores pro- 
duce visible incrustations or moulds upon the surface of re- 
cently exposed marsh. The red species causes the soil to ap- 
pear as if sprinkled with fice brick-dust ; while of the whiter 
a familiar instance occurs in the mildewed appearance of 
freanly disturbed fen eartu. 

The danger trom these growths is greatest in a hot dry sea- 
son following a wetone. Tue wetter the season and the hot- 
ter, the better is it for malaria; the worse for man. L[a india, 
it is during the extreme heat, immediately after the rains have 
ceased, that it is most deadly. At this me the poison is so 
intense in some districts that whole tracts of land are deserted 
ln Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of Lndia, speaking of the vast forests of the Terrai, 
he says: * Not the moukey only, but everything that has the 
breath of lite, instinctively deserts them from the beginning of 
April to the end of October. The tigers go up to the hills, 
and the aatelopes and wild hogs make incursions into the 
plain; and those persons, such as dak bearers and military 
officers who are obliged to traverse the forest in the inverven- 
ing months, agree that not so much asa bird can be heard or 
seen in all the trighttul -olitude.” He also speaks of h ving 
noticed a dense white mist brooding in the hollows of the jua- 
gle, which the natives call “ essence of owl.” Tais factd sna!! 
advert to again. An example, showing that decaying vegeta- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the production of the 
fuogoid marsh poison, but only the alternation of moisture and 
heat acting usually on a peculiar soil, I take from a paper by 
Dr. Ferguson, Oa the Nature and History of the Marsh P.i- 
son, in the Edinburgh Pailosophical Transactions. . “Ia 1809 
several regiments of our army in Spain took up an encamp- 
ment in a billy ravine, which had lately been a watercourse. 
Pools of water still remained here and there among the rocks, 
so pure that the soldiers were anxious to bivouac near them 
for the sake of using tae water. Several of the men were seiz- 
ed with violent intermittent fever before they could move from 
the bivouac the next morning. 

“ After the battle of Talavera, the English army retreated 
along the course of the Guadiana river, into the plains of Es- 
tremadura, The country was so dry for want of rain, that 
the Guadiana itself, and all the smaller streams bad in tact 
ceased to be streams, and were no more than lines of detached 
pools in the courses that had formerly been rivers. The troops 
there suffered from intermittent fevers of such malignity that 
the enemy, and all Europe believed that the British bost was 
extirpated.” 

In Eogland, we knuw comparatively little of this wide- 
spread pestilence, whica desolates so cousiderable a part of 
the earth’s surface. Formerly, agues were common and dan- 
gerous even bere. Both James the First and Cromwell died 
of agues caught in London; and it is only within a few years 
past that our fen counties became as healthy as they are now. 

Our mareh demon is the veritable “ pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.” It seems almost certain that the poison, 
the spore of the “ ague plant,” only rises into the atmosphere 
with the evening dews. Microscopically tested the day air is 
free from these organisms. Two labourers, A and B, sball 
traverse the same Jen district both in an equal state of health ; 
but A shall go through it in the day, and B in the night when 
the mist is rising. A returns home, eats bis pork and onions 
with a relish, and smokes his post-prandial pipe with much 
contentment. But malaria seizes on B, makes his throat sore, 
and causes his limus toache. He yawns and shivers, and 
comes home wretched and ill. 

All fenny districts that are not intensely malarial, are cagp- 
paratively harmless in the day time, and hurtful only when 
the innumerable spores of the “ague plants,” that clirg 
througnout the day to the soil, rise at night, and are suspend- 
ed in the cold vapours which hover over the surface of such 
regions. But in ail malarious distric s, to sleep at night in the 
open air is almost to ingure an attack of the disease. Itis a 
fact notorious to seame that when off a malarious coast, the 
sailors can go on shore during the day with impunity, bat not 
at night. Here is an instance recorzed by Dr. Lind, an old 
bavy surgeon, In 1766, H.M.S Poceoix was returning from 
the coast of Guinea. Both officers and men were perfectly 
healtby until they touched at the Island of St Thomas. Near- 
ly all went on shure, but sixteen of the crew remained several 
nights on the island. Every one of the sixteen was seized by 
the disorder, and thirteen of them died. The rest of thecrew, 
two hundred and eighty in number, who went on shore at 
intervals, but who were never there during the night, entirely 
escaped sickness. The reapers in the Campo Morto—omin- 
ously, but aptly, named part of the Maremma—are allowed to 
sleep for two hours at noon. This they do without danger. 
Bat it is quite another thing when the evening dews are fall- 
ing on the earth that forms their bed. It is then that the 
poisonous mist wraps them in its deadly winding-sheet. 
Those who travel through the Pontine marshes, ought 
always todo so by day, if they have a wholesome fear of the 
marsh demon before their eyes. “In such countries,” as Sir 
Thomas Watson racily says, “* Early to bed ’ is always a good 
and wholesome rule, but the other half of the proverb, ‘ Early 
to rise,’ becomes a most unsxfe precept,” that is, if early ris- 
ing implies lea¥ing the house early. People may (and do) be- 
come seasoned to malaria; become so inured to it that it no 

longer produces ita specific effects upon them ; but they pay 
dewrly for their seasoning in the degenerated physique and 
dull incapable mind that usually characterises the inhabitant 
ofa malarious district. In the fens of Cambridgeshire, im 
mense quantities of alcohol and opium are taken by the inha- 
bitants to correct the depressing tendency of the atmos- 


pbere. 
In different parts of the world these mic spores 


Ohio, Dr. Salisbury says they seldom rise above from thirty- 
five to sixty five feet above the low levels. In England they 
do not rise more than from fifteen to thirty feet. Phe spores 
and cells are found throughout these vapours, but do not ex- 
tend above them ; and they occur in the greatest abundance 
in their upper strata. Three men, dwellers in aguish places, 
shall live at dfferent elevations; one, down in the marsh, on 
the low level; vue, on the hillside, thirty or forty feet above ; 
the third, filty teet higher than either. me autumn evening 
all bree issue out and sit at the doors of their respective huts. 
The mist rises trom the marsh. Io due time the one living at 
the lowest level is taken very ill, the one living next above 
him is taken very much worse, while the third, whose house 
is highest, suffers nothing, until in an evil moment he goes 
down by night to look atter his neighbours, and then he too 
is laid by the heels, * * 

It has long been known that malaria is movable by the 
wind ; and this is quite in accordanee with what we now 
know of its nature. The spores of the “ ague plants,” having 
risen and becoming entangled in the mist, spores, mist and all, 
are blown along together far, perhaps, from the place where 
they originated. This fact admits of considerable practical 
application, especially in tropical countries, where the wind 
usually blows fora jong time from the same quarter. This, 
too, explains the apparent exceptions to the rule, that mala- 
ria never rises above the ground. It is easy to see how a volume 
of fog or vapour, laden with its deadly burden of poison cells, 
mvy roll up and bang suspended on the side of a hill, towards 
which a wiod blows from or across an adjacent marsh. In 
stances, indeed, have occurred where the poisonous vapour 
has been blown over a hill, and deposited on the other side 
of it, to the unmitigated disgust of the inhabitants, who fond- 
ly imagined themselves secure from the visits of their pesti- 
lent neighbour. Lancisi tells how thirty ladies and gentie- 
men sailed to Ostia, at the Tiber’s mouth, on a medieval pic 
nic. All went gloriously as a pic-nic should, until sudden'y the 
breeze shilted to the south, and began to blow over a marshy 
tract of land to windward of them, at a time when they were 
running very close in shore. Twenty-nine of the thirty were 
at once taken down with the ague. The one man who es- 
caped had to finish his part in the day’s pleasure with sole 
charge of the navigation of a boat-load of fever patients. 

Tne poison of malaria cannot extend its influence over even 
a narrow surface of water. I hgve already given one instance 
in the quotation from Dr. Lind. Here is another, from Sir 
Gilbert Blane. Speaking of the disastrous Walcheren expe- 
dition, when intermittents decimated the troops on shore, he 
says,‘ Not only the crews of the shipsin Flushing Roads 
were entirely free from endemic, but also the guard-ships 
which were stationed in the narrow channel between Walcb- 
eren and Beveland. The width of tois channel is about six 
thousand feet, yet, though some of the ships lay much nearer 
to one shore than to the other, there was no instaoce of any 
of the men or officers being taken ill with the same disorder 
as that with which the troops were affected.” It is very pos- 
sible, nay, probable, that the vapour and its poisonous contents 
are absorbed by the water over which it passes; and if it be 
89, we shal! need no longer to seek an explanation of the fact 
that water in some places and at various times apparently in- 
duces the feverywhen drunk. Merely the drawing of a moat 
around a house in a poisonous locality is often an effecwa! 
safeguard. 

Aoother remarkable peculiarity of the marsh poison is its 
attraction towards, or adherence to, the foliage of large leafy 
trees. A belt of trees round a house ina malarious district 
affords considerable protection; but it is dangerous in such 
places to go under the trees: much more dangerous to sleep 
under them. A friend of mine who lately owned a large plan- 
tation in Berbice, tells me that New Amsterdam, in that dis- 
trict, is situated to the leeward of a vast and swampy forest. 
The town lies right in the track of a trade wind that blows 
over it through the forest, leaving with it the putrid scent of 
the marsh. Intermittent is unknown. It is, however,an un- 
derstood fact that to go into the forest after nightfall, would 
be almost inevitably fatal ; also, that to cut down the trees 
would be to compel the evacuation of the town. 

Ague was once considered by some people a preservative 
of health. Sir Thomas Watson tells how Dr. James Sims, a 
London physician, felt convinced, at the beginning of his last 
illness, that he should get well if be could but catch an ague. 
So down he went into the fens, ague-hunting ; but after a ume 
he returned, bitterly complaining that the country was spoiled 
by draining, and that there was no agues tocatch. Louis the 
Eleventh, who had more piety—as times went—than brains, 
prayed to the Lady of Selies that in the plenitude of her grace 
she would confer upon him a quartan ague. The notion of 
engaging one disorder to drive out anotber is so far from be- 
ing in itself absurd, that—to say nothing of vaccimation—it is 
a part of the groundwork of the whoie practice of medicine. 
The chief purpose in giving physic is to produce one unnatur- 
al condition more or less inconsistent with the permanence of 
some other unhealthy condition whichis held to be more 
dangerous or roublesome. 

The fact that the spores of the gemiasma produce ague, is not 
by any means the only instance in which disease has been traced 
to a fungoid origin. Ata recent meeting of the Pathological 
Society (March 3rd) Mr. Simon stated on bebalf of Dr. Hallier, 
of Jena, that he had probably discovered the origin of typbus, 
small-pox, and four other diseases, in peculiar and definite fun- 
gi developed in the blood. It was Dr. Hallier, also, who last 
year supposed the proximate cause of cholera to be of this 
nature, and also, with all reason and demonstration of experi- 
ment to confirm his opinion, attributed it to the Arocystis oc- 
culta, a fungus analogous to that producing “ the blight” in 
rice. Dr, Flint finds that a fungus peculiar to straw will in- 
duce a genuine attack of the measles, though he does not at 
present insist tbat the straw fungus is the only source of that 
complaint. Hay asthma is caused, I believe, invariable by the 
inhalation of the spores of a fungus produced during the fer- 
mentation of hay in the process of drying. Dr. Salisbury bas 
a paper in the current numoer of the American Journal of 
Science, on the fungoid origin of two other important diseases. 
The pollen and volatile principles of many actively flowering 
plants produce a sensible and sometimes very severe impres- 
sion even where insensibly inhaled. In passing through a 
field of flowery hops, of lettuce, of poppies, of spotted hemlock, 
of tobacco, or stramonium, or near a plant of rhus vernix, the 
poison ivy, symptoms peculiar to the action of each plant are 
soon produced. 


REMINISCENCES OF “THE DERBY.” 


Although not a betting man, and notwithstanding the fact 
of my having spent upwards of twenty years in the East, | 
chave, like every other Englishman, always taken an interest 
in our great national feast day—the day on which we cele- 
brate the festival of St. Derby. The first commemoration of 
this annual holiday that I can recollect was, I think, in 1828, 











rise in the night mists to different but definite heights. In 





or 29. I was taken to Epsom, and although I do not remem- 





ber any particulars connected with the event, I recollect per- 
fectly that the winner was a horse called The Colonel, belong- 
ing to Mr. Petre, uncle of the present peer of that name. The 
last Derby [ saw was some forty years later, in 1867, when Her- 
mit showed in front so unexpectedly, and his owner netted a 
fortune. I went to India the year Bay Middleton won the 
blue ribbon of the turf. I heard of the Running Rein and 
Leander scandal at the Cape of Good Hope, and I got back to 
England just in time to see Merry Monarch ran off with the 
great prize, and to hear the trial, Orlando versus Ranning 
Rein, connected with the turf fraud of the previous year, in 
which no less than four barristers who are now judges 
(Messrs, Cockburn, Lush, Kelly, and Martio), and one (The- 
siger) who has been Lord Chancellor, were counsel on one 
side or the other. 

Connected with Merry Monarch’s year (1845) a curious in- 
cident befell a near relative of mine, who was in those days a 
very wild subaltern in a crack cavalry corps, but is now an 
officer of standing and rank in the army. We were coming 
out of the Army and Navy Club on the night before the race, 
when a shabby-genteel looking man asked us for charity, say- 
iog he had not the wherewith to pay for a nigh.’s lodging. 
My companion gave the man a shilling, and stopped to ask 
him some questions about himself. It turned out that this 
now homeless being had_once been an officer in the army, but 
had been ruined in health, pocket, and reputation by gamb- 
ling and drink. He told his tale with considerable shame, 
but without making any excuse for himself, and the interview 
ended by my relation giving him a sovereign and telling him 
to call on bim two days later, when he would try if some- 
thing could not be done in the way of permanently assisting 
bim. 

The next morning we started for Epsom. About an hour 
before the race was to be run, as | was wandering about 
amongst the carriages, | was touched on the arm by the same 
man who had begged of us in Piccadilly the night Before. He 
lifted his hat as respectfully as a groom would have dene, and 
asked me whether | was a betting man, “ because if you are, 
sir, and will follow my advice at onee, you may make any for- 
tune you like to name.” I replied that I had neither money 
nor head for betting, but that my companion who had given 
him the sovereign the night before, had a heavy book on the 
race. “ Weil, sir,” the man went on, “find out your friend 
at Once, and tell him to take all the odds he can get against 
Merry Monarch. The horse is now a bundred to one. Every- 
body believes that be is not intended to win, and that his 
owner, Mr. Gratwicke, will merely start him to make the 
running for his other horse, Doleful. But I know for a fact 
that if Merry Monarch once gets fuirly off, they can’ belp bis 
winning.” The man was so persistent, that I consented to go 
and look for my relative, and soon found him in the betting- 
ring. At first he laughed at my credulity, but was at /ast per- 
suaded to risk a bun red pounds on the horse. The odds 
against Merry Monarch being at one bundred to one, in laying 
out one bundred pounds, my relation stood a chance of win- 
ning ten thousand. In half an bour the horses had started, 
Merry Monarch was in first at tre finish, and instead of being 
a loser, my relation was a net winver of eight thousand 
pounds. But strange to say, we never saw 'he shabby man 
again. We put several advertisements in the 7imes ana other 
papers, stating that if the person who spoke to two gentlemen 
in Piccadilly the night before the Derby, and who the next 
day gave them some good advice about the winning horse on 
the Downs, would call or write to such an address, he would 
bear something very much to his advantage. ,These adver- 
tisements were inserted from time to time for nearly a year, 
but not a word did we ever get iv reply to them. 

I had gone back to India, had remained there seven or eight 
years, had served in the Crimea, had been through a great 
part of the Indian mutiny, and had at last sold out of the 
army, married, and settled down. My relative had risen io 
the service, and was on the staff at Corfu, where 1 went out 
to pass part of the winter of 1859-60 with him. We then 
joined in a yacht voyage to the coast of Syria. By the time 
we reached Beyrout we must have been at least a month be- 
bindhand in European news. Accordingly we sent up our 
compliments to Mr. Moore, then the obliging consul-general 
in Syria, and asked him if,be could lend us any newepapers. 
Mr. Moore at once sent u3 down a number of Galignanis, and 
two dozen ccpies of the 7imes, apologising at the same time 
that the latter were so old. 

It has alwayg been a bahit of mine to read what is called 
the agony column of the 7imes. Followiog my babit, 1 was 
dreamily conning over that column of a paper at least two 
months old, when Icame upon the following advertise- 
ment:— 

F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE OF THE GENTLE- 

man who ON THE EVE OF THe Dersr IN 1845 gave a beggar 
w Piccadilly a sovereign, and wha followed that veggar’s advice 
about BACKING MERKY MONARCH, be is requested to communi- 
cate by letter with R. H., at Messrs. Lincoln and Sons, Solicitors, 
101 Gray’s Inn, London. : 

My relation felt certain that at last it would be in his 
power to help a man who had put so much money into his 
pocket. He wrote at once to the address named. 

But, as betting-men say, the bout was on the other leg. Our 
old p»uper acquaintance, instead of wanting to ask churity, 
was hoping to confer another favour upon those who had sav- 
ed him from starvation on the eve of the Derby in 1845. When 
we got to Malta we found a long letter waiting for us trom Rich- 
ard Hutchins, E+q., of Halse Hall, Hante—for such was bis pre- 
sent style and address. It appeared that the day afier the race he 
actually went to Lane’s Hotel to call on my relative, but fiad- 
ing that he was not yet up went away, intendixg to call again 
later, But the paper of the day, contained an advertisement 
from a gentleman, who intended to travel and trade in the 
Dutch East Indies, wanting a clerk who could read, write, 
and speak the language of that country, as well as French and 
English. Richarc Hutchins bappened to know both Dutch 
an‘ French as well as he knew his own tongue. He applied 
immediately for the place; and although he had no reference 
to give, got the situation at once, and in twenty-four hours 
was on his way to his destination. To provide what was re- 
quisite in the way of outfit his new master advanced him 
twenty pounds, so that he had no need to ask help from any 
one. The salary he got was liberal, his expenses were ver 
small indeed, and about 1852—just at the time when the gold- 
digging mania had broken out in Australia—be was enable to 
emigrate to the colony, taking with him some five or six hun- 
drea pounds of savings, which he invested in building-lots in 
and about Melbourne. Most persons have heard how pro- 
perty of this sort increased eighty and a hundred fold in a few 
moutns. The purchases made by Hutchins were so judici- - 


ously selected, that he was able in half a dozen years to realise 
a large fortune, with which he had come bome and bought an 
estate in bis own country. Oo my return to England | went 
down to see him, at his earnest request, sod found bim living 
the life of a country gentleman, much respected in his neigh 





bourhood, and with an income of some two thousand five 
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hundred to three thousand pounds a year. His object in ad- 
vertising bad been to see whether my relation was in want of 
money, and if so, to give him a thousand pounds to put him- 
self right in the world. I often see Mr. Hutchins, either at 
his own place or in London, and he frequently talks of 
the time when he begged his bread from us at the corner of 
Piccadilly. 

Now for another reminiscence. 

When the Derby of 1844 was about to be run, there were 
two horses in the race between which it was said to be a cer- 
tainty. These were Leander and Running Rein. Both were 
suspected of being more than three years old, and by degrees 
betting men became sure that some treachery had been at 
work, and both horses, although allowed to start, did so under 
protest. The late Lord George Bentinck and General (then 
Colonel) Peel, in common with every judge of a Lorse who 
bad seen these anima's, felt certain that they were both four 
years old, and consequently had no busioess to run io a three- 

ear-old race. Just before the race Running Rein lashed out 
hind, and caught Leander on the knee, which was smasbed 
80 completely that the brute had to be shot there and then. 
Having thos rid himself of the only really dangerous foe, 
Rapning Rein won the race in a canter, the second horse be- 
ing Colonel Peel’s Orlando. The colonel determined to try 
the case in a court of law, and towards the latter end of 1844, 
the celebrated trial of Orlando versus Running Rein was beard 
before the late Baron A'derson, in Westminster Hal]. Here 
it was proved beyond doubt that Ruoning Rein was in reality 
a horse called Maccabeus; that he was foaled in 1840, and 
that the swindle had been concocted and carried out by a cer- 
tain Mr. Abrabam Levi Goodman, who, with his confederates, 
had boped by this robbery to make a profit of some fifty thou- 
sand pounds. This was the trial in which Messrs. Cockburo, 
Lusb, Matin, and Kelly, besides the present Lord Cuelmstord, 
were engaged as counsel. The second horse, O:lando, was de- 
clared to be the winner of the stakes. 

Two days after the race was run,a friend of mine, who had 
laid the odds against Running Rein, and who firmly believed 
he had lost his money, was accosted in the Regent-street 
Qadrant by a Jew boy, who put ioto his hands a very dirty 
note, and then bolted down Air-street. The epistie was folded 
without being put in an envelope, and in it was writien in a 
very schoolboy-like hand : 


Honoxep 8uRr,—You oncest did me and my missus a good 
turn, and i vant to doo you the same, reving rene is an impostur, 
an he vont get the derby stake, bets must go vith staks. I noes 
all aud | meen peeching; by all the bets on orlando as you kan 
and you will make a fortin, no more at present from your 
servant, 

A, 8mMMons, 
formerly your belper at Crick, 


At first my friend thought this a hoax, but alter a time he 


* remembere! that some two years previously, when he made 


Crick his bead-quarters, in order to be near at hand to hunt 
in “the shires,” he had a stable-helper called Simmons, and 
that on one occasion, when an execution for rent was put io 
the cottage of this man, be had at the cost of five pounds sav- 
ed him from iuin. He bad since heard that the man had 
taken service in a racing stable at Northampton, and putting 
these facts togethe , he had come to the conclusion that there 
might be knowledge as well as good intention in the advice 
he had received. On going down to “ The Corner” (as Tat- 
tersall’s was familiarly called, before it was moved trom Gros- 
venor-place to Albert Gate) that alternoon, he heard that the 
doubts about Running Rein’s identity were being gradually 
removed, and that it was not unlikely that Orlando would, 
after all, be declared the winner of the Derby. Acting upon 
this information, he bought, or caused to be bought up, all the 
bets in favour of the second horse Orlando bad stood at five 
to one just before the race was run, and by an investment of 
some four thousand pounds, my friend stood to win twenty 
thousand pounds if Running Rein was declared to be an im- 

tor, He determined to go as ‘ar as he had money to help 

im, and found he could buy up the bets at a very moderate 
rate. In less than a week he had laid out his money on what 
he very rightly considered a certainty, and by the time the 
Law Courts had come to a decision, even allowing for a few 
bad debts, he had realised rather better than eighteen thou- 
sand pounds on the event of the Derby for 1844. 

It is a curious circumstance that “the blue ribbon of the 
turf” (a name given to the great Derby prize by Mr. Disraeli, 
I believe, when in 1848 he tried wo console Lord George ben- 
tiuck for Surplice having won the race just after Lord George 
had sold the horse) has in modern days never fallen to the lot 
of ~y of our ry statesmen, although at least three have 
tried for it, and of these three, two did so again and again. 
Lord Palmerston ‘thought he had a very fair chance with 
Mainstone; Lord Derby is said to have made winning the 
race that bears his name the great object of his life at one 
time, and, like Lord George Bentinck, spared neither time, 
nor money, nor care to achieve hisend. But allin vain. It 
seems that parliamentary, or ministerial, and turf honours 
are not to be won by the same person in these realms. Lord 
George Lentinck’s was a particularly hard case. As he ac- 
knowledged himself, he had been trying all his life to win the 
Derby, but had failed. And when at last, in order to devote 
all his energies to his legislative duties, he sold off his stud, 
one of the horses he had just parted with, the famous Sur- 
plice, won the very next Derby. 


calehigheaslipentndion 
UNDER THE TREES. 

Among all the beautiful vegetable forms with which nature 
has clothed this teeming earth of ours, there are none more 
delightful than trees; none more attractive to the eye; none, 
assuredly, that awaken such thick-coming memories of “ the 
days that are no more.” Ever since the subtle serpent in the 
Garden of Eden—where “ God made to grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food”—persuaded our 
general mother to eat “om 

e iru 


Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, with all our woe, 


the sylvan portion of creation has been invested with unfading 
interest for the sons of Adam and daughters of Eve, by reason 
of the associations which legendary lore and autheniic history 
have thrown around it, apart altogether from its botanical 
claims to our notice. 

Paramount to all other parents of the vegetable kingdom 
is the fatal Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil,* which 


* It is generally supposed among Christians that the Tree of 
Knowledge was an apple-tree; the Persians, on the contrary, 
maintain that it was of the ig genus. In our days, the German 





Eichhorn, in his Argeschichte, makes it a species of manchineel. 
“ Making due deuuction from the marvellous which surrounds 

lof man,” the Rationalist writer observes, ‘the fact re- 
maine that the constitution of the 
ted by the use of a poisonous fruit. 


human body was at first vitia- 
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piavet such a conspicuous part in the awful drama of man’s 
all. There was, besides, the mysterious Tree of Life, a plant 
of heavenly origin, that bloomed and bloss med in the terres- 
trial paradise, and bore immortalising fruits, that bad the 
power of repelling death, as the laurel, according to the an- 
cients, was believed to repellightning. And there were the 
mighty cedars of Eden, which, as Basnage tells us, have re- 
mained traditionary in the memories of the Hebrews tor cen- 
turies, A Jewish tradition represents the just of the race of 
Seth—whom the Scripture calls “ the sons of God,” and the 
Assyrian legends “ genii”—as wandering about the heights 
bordering upon the Garden of Eden, the gigantic cedars of 
which they admired with sighs, and where they fondly che- 
rished the hope that one of their just ones would enable them 
again toenter. And there is the Tree of Babylon, a solitary 
evergreen shrub, found amid the ruins of that once proud city, 
to which the Persians give the name of Athel?, and which 
they say was miraculonsly preserved, in order that the Pro- 
phet Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, might tie his horse to it 
alter the battle of Hillat. Mohammed himself is described, 
in the fifty-third chapter of the Koran, as having seen the 
angel Gabriel “ by the lote-tree beyond which there is no pas- 
sing; oear it is the Garden of Evernal Abode :’— 
The lote-tree springing by Allah’s throne, 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf. 


Milton makes the mother of the human race relate to Adam 
how she first “espied” him “ under a plantain.” 

In the sacred Scriptures, we fiod frequent mention made of 
trees. It was “an olive-leaf plucked off” that the dove bore 
to Noah, a8 a token tbat the waters of the Deluge bad abated ; 
and, in remembrance of the weary flight of that solitary bird 
through “ upper air,” when, as the historian-poet tells us, “a 
shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe,” the olive branch is 
to this day every where regarded as the emblem of forgiveness, 
peace, and security. it was under a tree that the celestial 
visitants, io the garb of pilgrims, rested, when they appeared 
to Abraham on the plains of Mamre ; and Abraham planted a 
grove in the wildernass of Beersheba, in tue land of the Phil- 
istines, in which “ be invoked the name of the Lord.” It was 
under an oak that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried ; and 
Jacob, on his death-bed, likeus Joseph to a fruittai bough, 
“even a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run over 
the wall.” It was with # tree that Moses pacified the Israe- 
lites when they complained of the bitterness of the waters of 
Marab, on their journey to the Promised Land. ‘he Scrip- 
ture says that he cried unto the Lord, and the Lord showed 
him a tree, which, when he cast it into the waters, they im- 
mediately lost their unpleasant taste. Fig, vine, and pome- 
granate trees are mentioned among the delights of the Pro- 
mised Land; and the Israelites were commanded to dest oy 
all places wherein the nations served their gods upon the high 
mountains, upon the hills, and “under every green tree.” 
They were also strictly enjoined, when besieging a town, to 
cut down “ only the trees that were nothing for meat.” 1t was 
under a pomegranate that Saul “ tarried in the uttermost part 
of Gibeab which is in Migron,” belore he engaged the Philis 
tines in battle; and it was under a tree at Jabesh that “ the 
valiant men of Israel” interred the ashes of Saul and his taree 
sons whose bodies py | had burned. Hiram, king ol 
Tyre, sent ceder-trees to David, and ** David and all the house 
of Israel played before the Lord on all manner of instruments 
made of fir-wood.” It was by an oak-tree that Absalom, Da- 
vid’s sop, met his deatu. As be wes riding a mule under the 
boughs of a great oak—so runs the Scripture narrative—bis 
head got entangled in the clustering branches, and the mule 
taking to flight, left him suspended from the tree, whereupon 
Joab and bis armour-bearers came up and slew him, “ while 
he wus yet alive in the midst of the oak.” 

The Scripture records, that in the reign of Selomon, “ Ju- 
dah aud Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beersheba; and Solo- 
moa himself “spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Leba- 
non even unto the byssop that springeth cut of the wall ;” 
and when he was about to build the Temple, he sent to Hiram, 
king ot Tyre, for cedar-trees, knowing that there was not one 
among them could hew timber like the Sidonians. Hiram 
gave Solomon “ cedar-trees and fig-trees according to all his 
desire ;” for which, dn exchange, he obtained twenty cities in 
the land of Galilee. So extensively was cedar employed in 
the construction of the Temple, that the inspired historian 
says “all was cedar, there was no stone seen.” The pillars 
were made of almug-trees, which Hiram’s navy brought from 
Ophir; and cedars b “as dant in Jerusalem as sy- 
camores in the vale.” It was under « jupiper-tree, in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, that the prophet Elijah lay when 
the angel ap d to him and fed him with celestial food. 

When the lites lapsed into idolatry, “they set up images 
in groves,on every high hill, and under every green tree.” 
The ancients believed that the souls of the departed dwelt in 
the —— depths of woods and forests, and that the gods 
occasionally made them their habitations; hence their deep 
reverence for these solemn leafy aisles, which the poetic 
fancy of later days regarded as the favoured haunts of the 
Muses. Virgil speaks of 

Narcycian woods of pitch, whose gloomy shade 
Seemed for retreat of heavenly Muses made. 


It was under a turpentine-tree that the Virgin-mother, jour- 
neying to Jerusalem to be purified, rested to give the breast to 
the infant Saviour; and that tree, according to common be- 
lief, possessed ever after, during sixteen centuries, a hidden 
virtue, which effected the most wonderful cures, as related 
by the Asiatic Christians and the Turks, to whom it was an 
object of veneration and a term of pilgrimage, until it was 
destroyed about two hundred ago. On leaving the 
Valley of Rephaim, where old oaks still overshadowed the 
very tombs of the giants of the race of Enoch, it is related 
that the mother of the man-god passed a tree of forbidding 
aspect, at the sight of which she shuddered, as the night-wing 
mace mournful music through its waving branches. This 
was the barren olive of which tradition speaks as the infa- 
mous wood wherewith the stiff-necked Jews fashioned the 
fatal cross on which they crucified the Redeemer. In the 
church of the Monastery of the Holy Cross, at about a league’s 
distance from Jerusalem, is shown the place where it stood— 
the spot being indicated by a marble slab placed ir a smal! 
Se the high-altar, before which a lamp burns per- 
petually. 

The far-famed cedars of Lebanon rank among the most in- 
teresting and awe-inspiring wonders of the Holy Land. The 
amphitheatre in which they are situated is in itself a magni- 
ficent temple of nature, and has its beginning high up in the 
deep recess of the Kadisha, one of the wildest and grandest of 
the gorges of the Labanon. For its grandeur of appearance, 
the cedar is as much indebted to its peculiar manner o! 
growth as to its gigantic dimensions, the pyramidal form 
greatly contributing to its natural i The ancients 
conceived a very exaggerated idea of the incorruptibility of 
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its timber, imagining that it communicated its durability to 
whatever it came in contact with, for which reason they not 
on'y embalmed the bodies of thetr dead but sprinkled their 
manuscripts with its powder, which emits a fragrance destruc- 
tive to great variety of insects. The wood of the modern 
cedar of Lebanon has been proved by experiments to be al 
most valueless commercially, and only equal to an inferior 
kind of dea]. It was often used by the ancients in the con- 
struction of idols; agd the reverence by which it was re- 
garded is clearly demonstrated by the various ecclesiastical 
penalties imposed upon those who should cut or otherwise in- 
jure the treee. It is related that wh«n the Moslems were pas- 
turing in the vicinity of Lebanon, they were rash enough to 
cut some of the older specimens, tor which they were imme- 
diately punished by the loss of their flocks. In former times, 
the Maronites were wont to celebrate in the sacred grove the 
festival of the Transfiguration, when the Patriarch himeelf 
would officiate, and perform tue ceremonics of mass before a 
rudealtar of stones. The trees, as they stand at present, form 
4 thick forest without underbrush, covering ap area of forty 
rods in diameter. The popular fallacy taat it was impossible 
to count them had its origin in the fact, that all travellers dis- 
agree as to their number. That they have dimirished consi- 
derably, admits of no doubt; and while the cedar has been 
completely naturalised both in England and France, in Leba- 
non, the ancient land of its glory and abundance, where, in 
the days of Solomon, there were immense forests, it has al- 
most entirely ceased to exist. At what particular period it 
was first planted in England, it is now impossible to ascer- 
taip. One writer states it wes in the ‘* Medico-hotanical Gar- 
den” at Chelsea in 1683; but this cannot be correct, if the 
superb specimen which stood at Hendon Palace in Middlesex, 
and was blown down in the tempest which broke over Eog- 
land on New-year’s day 1779, was actually placed there in the 
presence of Queen Eliasbetn. Tae deodar has been frequently 
assumed to be identical with the cedar of Huly Writ, as its 
imposing appearance better accords wit the sublime descrip- 
tion of Ezekiel. Specimens bave been found in the temples 
of India which have endured for nearly three hundred years 
without evincing the slightest symptoms of decay. Tae 
oak-tree was an object of profound reverence to our ances- 
tors, whose religious worship was intimately associated with 
it. From its strength, durability, and gigantic proportions, it 
was considered the most appropriate emblem ot the Divinity. 
The tree and its productions were deemed holy ; w is trunk 
was bound the victim destined for slaughier, and with its 
leaves were formed the sacerdotal chaplets worn during the 
time’of sacrifice. The earliest notices of oak-forests in the’ 
Saxon chrovicles show that the trees were then chiefly valued 
for their acorns; and several laws are extant made by the 
Saxon kiogs relating to the fattening of swine, which they 
called pannage. The ancient Britons appear to have been 
the first who used the oak for ship-building; the alder, the 
cypress, and the pine having been employed lor that purpose 
by the Romans. 

The oldest oak in England is supposed to be the Parliament 
Oak, 80 called trom the tradition of E iward I. holding a par- 
lament under its branches. I: is 1,500 years old, and stands 
in Clipstone Park, one of the estates of the Dake of Portiand, 
which, by the way, is the most ancient park in the island, 
having existed previous to the Conquest, and been seized as 
such by the Conqueror. The same nobleman was once the 
proprietor of the largest oak in England; it was cailed the 
Dake’s Walking-stick, wae higher than Westminster Abbey, 
and stood up to within balf a century ago. The largest oak 
at present in England is, we believe, the Calthorpe Oak, in 
Yorkshire; it measures seventy-eight feet in circumference 
where the trunk meets the ground. The Three-shire Oak in 
Workshop, which dropped over 777 yards, was 8° called be- 
cause it covered part of Yorkshire, Nottioghamshire, and 
Herne’s Oak—ihe famous hunter-haunted oak 
in Windsor Forest, “ with its great ragged horns,” which the 
genius of Shakspeare has classicised, and of which an apo- 
cryphal story is told by Jess: in bis “‘Gleanings’—was cut 
down one morning by order of George IIL, than whom, 
Lord Byron assures ue, 


A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from land. 


True, the king was in a state of great but transient excite- 
ment at the time, and tae circumstance evoked much regret, 
if not astonishment. The royal caprice formed the subject of 
corament in the public press, which abounded with appropri- 
ate allusions to the masquerading of the Merry Wives. 

What reader of our history but will call to mind the Royal 
Oak, in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, iu the branches 
of which the Merry Monarch, more fortunate than Absalom, 
saved himself trom his pursuers atter the battle of Worcester ; 
an event still commemorated by the wearing of oak-leaves on 
tee 29th of May. Tyrrel’s Oak, as it is traditionally called, 
still marks the spot where 

Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bled in the forest like a wounded hart. 


There are the oaks of Pharamond, Clovis, and Charlemagne 
in France; and a brave old oak with which is associated the 
name of Henri Quatre, stands at the gorge of Francherd, 
where a bermitage, afterwards converied into a monastery, 
exis‘ed in the twelfth century. The pagan Gauls of the sixth 
and seventh centuries made gods of oak-trees, burning torches 
before them, and devoutly invoking their aid in times of war. 
We had nigh forgotten the Fairlop Osk, respecting which 
Gilpin tells us that the traditions of the country trace it half- 
way up the Christian era. About forty years ago, the shade 
of its eleven boughs covered an area of three hundred feet in 
circuit, and no bocth was suffered to be erected beyond the 


extent of its boughs. 
—_——__>__—_— 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

It is truly a pitiable spectacle to see nations, whose mutual 
interest it would be to maintain friendship between them- 
selves, “ drifiing into war” through the folly of irresponsible 
rulers and the petty spite of “Chauvinist” brawlers. The last 
few days have again ht some instances of the bad pas- 
sions that are working underneath the still peaceful relations 
between France and Germany: We refer to the provoking 
demonstration a French General made at Keb), on the Ger- 
man bank of the river, and to the posting up of placards, by 
the hands of French agents, in the town of Luxemburg. de- 
manding the annexation of the Grand Duchy to France. The 
first mentioned affair the Germans, who are gified with a 
good deal of long-suffering immovability, will probably dis- 
miss with a shrug of the shoulders. As to the annexation of 
Luxemburg to the Second Empire, that is a different matter. 
Oa this ground, claims will be strongly met by counter-claims. 
it is no use denying, in fact, that, though a war with France 
be consi a calamity by most free-minded Germans, 
the settlement of the question through a so-callea 
g wound in the nation’s 
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breast. For nearly ten centuries, barring a few years of for- 
eign conquest, Luxemburg has been an integral part of Ger- 
many. lis population is of German descent. With the excep- 
tion of perbaps 200 inhabitants, the language of the Luxem- 
burgers is German, albeit not a few of them, as is often the 
case in border lands, have acquired a smattering of the jan- 
guage of their neighbours. Formerly a portion of the German 
mpire, Luxemburg, since 1815, has been included in the 
German Bund. Asa Federal Grand Duchy, it had, for the 
last fitty years, its ruler in the person of the King of the Netb- 
erlands. But this connection was only one by the so-called 
“ golden link of the Crown :” it in no way entailed a political 
connection with Holland. When Eaglish Kings ruled io 
Hanover, Hanover did not thereby tecome a province of 
Great Britain, or vice versd. The King of Holland—who was 
merely & Grand Duke in Luxemburg—bad therefore no right 
to dispose of that country, Aod the Emperor of France could 
not buy it from him, simply because—irrespective of all rea- 
sons of civic and pene dignity—it is impossible to 
that the King of Holland could sell that which was not his 
own. An arrangement was, however, come to, according to 
which the Grand Duchy, became “‘beutralised.” That is to 
say, it was politically disconnected from Germany, under the 
proviso that it should not fall to France,or to any other 
neighbouring country. The various Powers of Europe gave a 
collective guarantge to that effect. Now, the Bonapartist pro- 
paganda endeavours to break through the arrangement. The 
plea put forth by it is, that Germany has become too strong, 
and that France must consequently be “indemaified”! To 
this reasoning all German parties naturally otject—those that 
support a8 Well as those that resist the idea of Prussian lead- 
ership. 

In order to understand the position of the two nations, let 
us Only for a moment transpose the case. What would the 
French bave said if, after the reconstruction of Fraace as a 
military Ewpire in 1851 and 1852, the Germans, alarmed at a 
danger which they kuew from a former sad experience, had 
asked for a material guarantee against the recurrence of the 
same? The Germans, at that time, might have used language 
in this tone: “* You, Napoleon I.L., are pro'essecly the perpe- 
tuator of the Corsican copqueror’s policy! We know what 
that policy is; it means the destruction of our national integ- 
rity. We will not supinely wa'ch the danger thus rising on 
our frontier. We demand that Germany sball be correspond- 
ingly strengthened. We demand the reupion of Alsace and 
Lorraine with the Fatherland. Alsace and Lorraine have for 
centuries been part of Germany ; they are inhabited by a Ger- 
man race to this day ; the population, in their vast majority, 
speak the German language. We simply ask for what be- 
lunged to us ; what was taken from us by treachery and vio 
lence ; and what, in ill-placed generosity, we omitted to retake 
in 1815. Alsace and Lorraine must consequently be German 
again, 80 that we may bave our natura! and national frontier. 
If you will not grant this, the sword shall decide !” Germany 
might have used this langusge; or if she had been more tac- 
tical'y inclined, she might have narrowed her demand to that 
of a “ neutralisation” of Aleace—* the fortress of Strasburg to 
be razed.” What, we ask, would have been the reply oi the 
French of all parties? Would there not have been through- 
out France one burst of indignation? Would not éven the 
most advanced democrats have declared that France, though 
she may have fallen by misfortuce under the dominion of ao 
arbitrary ruler, does not thereby lose her rights of indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity? Would they not all have resent- 
ed the German demand as an unbearable insult? Yet agreat 
maoy Frenchmen do not see tuat the claims which they them- 
selves occasionally advance, are even more aggressive than the 
proceeding would have been, which we have above supposed 
for argument’s sake. There are, we know, some sections of 
the Liberal party ia France which are energetically opposed 
to war. But even among them it was generally assumed that 
France bad a certain right to insist on the evacuation of Lux- 
emburg ; and as for the rest, they are fully convinced that 
that German Grand Dachy+German by history, German by 
the descent and the language of its inhabitants, and until re- 
cently also Gérman by political connection—must eventually 
lapse to France, as a natural “indemnification” for the in 
crease of Prussian power. 

Against such a doctrine Germans, of course, vehemently 
protest. They say that, though the old Band be broken, the 
nation survives, and that their nation has as much right to 
constitute itself at home according to its own desires, as the 
French have in their own country. Prussia may be aggran- 
dised ; but Germany 88 a whole bas certainly not been terri- 
torially increased. So far from it, fourteen millions of inbabi- 
tants of the former Federal provinces of Austria have been 
severed from all connection with Germany; anid the remain- 
der of the Southern Siates have ouly once more come into 
contact with the North, through certain military conventions. 
An internal change like this, is made a pretext by French pol- 
iticians for a claim of “indemnification "—as if other nations 
had to ask permission for altering their constitution! Pre- 
tensions like these cannot be long put forth without meeting. 
some day with a terrible retribution. All well-wishers to 
France and to European peace must therefore desire that the 
inflwencial Freach politicians sbould at last adopt a more 
equitabie tone towards other nations. —Zraminer. 





——__>—___ 
THE NORTH-WEST QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 
““RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN” AWAKE AT LAST. 
The “ Albion's” Views Fully Endorsed. 


In the House of Commons, Juve, 9, Sir H. VERNEy, in moving 
that an address be presevted to ber Majesty paying that she 
would be graciously pleased to issue a royal commission to in- 
quire into and repoit upon the capability for setilement, and the 
best means of settiing her Majesty's territory lyiug between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific, especially as to the provision for tele- 
graphic and other communication through her Majesty’s domin- 
ions from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ovean, said the subject to 
which he invited the attention of the House affected territury ex- 
tensive enough and feriile enough, accordicg to the best autho- 
rities, to support a population as large as that of England, aud it 
invoived also the periormance of a positive duly. This country 
was not justified in holding p:ssession of vast regons and allow- 
ing them to remain in a lawsess condition, It was incumbent on 
us to do what we could to afford protection to our feliow-coun- 


trymeo andefellow sut jects in the countries that extended from, 


Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains, and also to use our en- 
deavours to civilize and Christianize the Indians who roamed over 
them. .Aod it was our interest also to do so, for not only were 
the countries to which be referred very valuab'e for their natural 
productions, but they bound together the eastern aod western 
portions of British North America, The best communication from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific «as them and the shortest 


that House. The territory from Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains might be made very valuabie to us in another point of 
view. What was the chief source of anxiety and danger to Eng 
land at this time? Was it not hostility on the part of the Irish 
in Ireland aud in the United States? And what did the Irish 
want? They waned laud. They left their homes and reached 
Nova Scotia and Cunada, but they did not easily obtain fertile 
Jand in those countries, they passed through them and io some of 
the Westera of the United S:ates they obtaiued the land which they 
desired and they set led there, too often with feelings embittered 
aga ost or hostile to England. But between Lake Superior and 
twe Rocky Mountains were millions of acres as fertile as any in 
the Uuited States aud which it was our interest to give to emi- 
grants from Ireland, Scotland or England at the cheapest rate, 
and instead of hostile Irish in the Uutie+ States we should bave 
loyal Irish in the New Dominoo. Tae Irish in British North 
America were perfectly loyal; they enjoyed every freedom that 
govd government could insure; and their countrymen, located 
on the rich lands in the regions of which he was speaking, would 
be loyal, too ; and the formation of only two hundred miles of 
road would reoder their country acces-ible through British terri- 
tory during eight or nine months of every year. Nature afforded 
remarkable facilicies for water communicat.on through th. se ter- 
ritories, across the whole continent of North America, by means 
of the St. Lawrence, Lake Outario, Lake Huron (which it is pro- 
posed to connect by a ship canal) avd thence tu the we-tera 
chores of Lake Supeiior. By means of this system of communi- 
cation the produce of the territories would be brought without 
transshipment from the North-wester2 States of the Union, as 
well as from the New Dominion to Liverpool ; and it was worthy 
of remark that so important was this commupication considered 
in the United States tbat half the capital required fot the Ontario 
and Huron canal would be subscribed by American 
cizeos. This carried us half way to the Rocky Moun 
tains, The rest of that territory, from about the 
90th to about the 117th meridian of longitude, consisted 
chiefly of the hunting grounds of the Hud-ou's Bay Com- 
pany, the greater portion of which was very rich land for agri 
cultural purposes aod was calied the Fertile Beit. The Red 
river, the Assiuivoin and the Saskatchewan watered those re 
gions. Toere buffaloes were found io abundance and there the 
indians bunted. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants had al 
ways Leen on good terms with the Iudiaus, while the citizens of 
the United States bad too generally been engaged in hostilitice 
with them, But it must be remembered that the Hudson’s Bay 
Compavy and the Indians had bad the same ioterest—that the 
country shou!d remain unsettled, the hunting ground for the In- 
dian, the resort of fur-bearing animals for the trapper. Whoever 
sought to settle the country, wue\ber our own people or any 
others, must not expect the same amicable reception from the 
Indiavs as that which the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had met with. His object in bringing this subject before 
tue House was that the goverument might be urged immediately 
to adopt measures that would prevent any doubt existing on the 
part of our fellow subjects in British North America respecting 
our sympathy with ‘hem, and would also put a slop to any de- 
predatory measure on the part of our veighbours who might cust 
a wistful eye on countries whose value England seemed to ig- 
nore. He desired to maintain the most fricndly relations with 
the United States. Not only did the welfare of both countries 
depend on it, but the advauce of every great and good object, 
pvlisical, moral and social, throughout the world. ut friend) 
relations could only be secured by a clear understanding wit 
the United States thet we do not seek to obtain their territorier, 
and that we will not permit them to take ours. Portions of their 
country would be very convenient and desirable to us, but we 
took no steps to possess ourselves of them. They also, no doubt 
desired to bave portions of ours, and naturally the very portions 
ot value to our fellow subjects. We, however, desired to render 
them still more valuable, and were not content to part with them. 
If citizens of the States cross the boundary from Mionesota, De- 
cotab, Montana and Washington they come into our country and 
place themselves under British law. 1t was an indisputable fact 
tbat Americans contioually crossed it, and it was possible they 
would do eo iu such numbers as to make it difficult for us to re- 
tain the country in care of war with the States. Already ru- 
mours bad arisen on the subject, though from quarters entirely 
unauthorized, He wished to avoid that and every other cause 
of disagreement with the States. The States had territory 
envugh, and sv have we. If we adopted the right measures to 
estabiirh and maiotaia our authority the opiaion of the world 
would be with us in case avy question should arise as to onr ter 
riturial rights, We might even assume that ibe government at 
Washington would restrain their own citizens in avy aggression, 
but if we permitted the settlement of f reigners iu our colonies 
aud did not maiutain our sovereign rights we could not complain 
of the consequences of such settiemeut. British authorities in 
America, colonial ministers at home, the goveroment of the 
United States aud Commercial bodies in bo h countries had all 
giveu attention to this subject. The honourable baronet pro- 
eveded to read ex'racts from official papers to show that what- 
ever may have been our ignorance in times past we now know 
that on our side of the boundury, between Lake Superior and 
the Rucky Mountain-, we pos-ess vast regions, exteodiog over 
millions of acres, perfectly well adapted for settlement and cul. 
tivation; that the best communication .rom the Atlantic to t 
Pacific ocean is through them ; that they are watered by paviga 
ble rivers, affording the must easy and cheap traosit to near the 
foot of the Rocky Mountaios ; tht there is an easy pass acrors 
that mountain chain iato British Colambia ; that water and road 
communication can be opened at a small expense ; that com- 
panies, consisting of wealthy and responsible men, ly Ame- 
ricaa citizens, partly our own fellow subjects, are williog to un- 
dertake and execute euch works ; and that wheu completed they 
would render it still more the ioteres\ of the States and our-elves 
to live at peace with each other. Surely we might believe that 
the power to wield such influences, to people, inbabit and 
rule over these territories, had not beeo comm.tied to us in vain 
They were great talents, Were we not responsible for imprev- 
ing them? Should we not seek to carry into those countries the 
best of whatever we had here? above all, whatever might be the 
institutions adapted to the state ofsocicty that existed there, that 
Brivish authority and obedience to law shuuid be gradually in- 
troduced. He did not sugg+st that Bri ish institutions should be 
planted in sol perbaps not fitted to receive them, but he believed 
that, whatever they might be, if British authority would make 
itself felt, the high character of our countrymen would pervade 
them. He earnestly desi:ed that British truthiuloese, fortitude 
and energy, respect and consideration for the rights of others, 
tbat the principles of morality and religion (the best safeguards 
of all tbat we prize the most highly here), should be impianted 
there and have every opportunity to flourish and bear fruit to the 
bonour of the country which was their parent and the welfare of 
the inhabitants of tho e cistant regions, and, if he might so speak 
wi h reverence, to the glory of God. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said the government were by no means b'ind to 





way to China and Japan. There was no duubt that the commu- 
nication with Eastern Asia would be by the regions to which his 





the value of the territory to which the metion of the honourable 
and gallant gentleman related ; in fact, he doubted whether any 





Crown would depend on the measur+s taken or sanctioned by greater extent the attention of successive M nisters for years 


past, At the sume time the honourable and gallant gea'leman 
had correctly stated that there was not sufficient information 
upon the subject at — existing in this country, and not suffi- 
cient appreciation of the value of this territory to cause the pres- 
sure that be believed would yet be exerted to be pat upon the 
government to bring about a settlement of the question, A ter- 
ritory lying at the distance of balf the globe from us was not one 
of which the colonization could easily be undertaken, but he felt 
no doubt that so magoificent a regiou must be opened, sooner or 
later, to the enterprise of mankind. The world was increasing 
so rapidly in population that a vast tract like that could not 
long be suffered to remain a wilderness and field of purvey inthe 
hands of a trading company. This great tract was to E gland 
what the Far West was to the United States, The United 
States derived their enormous vigour frow the fact that there 
was no pressure for land, and that if poverty overtook a man in 
one quarter he could easily move to another where there would 
be scope sufficient for his energies, and im like manner this vast 
territory, under proper conditions, would afford an outlet for po- 
verty and social inleriority consequent on the narrow limits of 
this island. In the interests of our fellow subjects across the 
Atlantic also, it was essential that this vast district should be 
settled. We had already a very large colony to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and no one knew betier than the noble lord 
opposite (Lord Milton), who upon this sut ject tad produced one 
of the most interesting aud able books ever writtea—how 
essential it was to British Columbia that the coun ry lying east 
cf it should have its wealth developed the two together form- 
ing, perbaps, one of the finest dominions in the world. The 
hovourable and gallant gentleman and his eeconder had bo'h 
biamed this country for its remissness io failing to open up this 
region. It was rather the habit of Englishmen to say that any 
other country would act better than their own; but bappily 
upon this point their practice always contradicted their theory; 
aud he aust remind those honourable member: that the difficulty 
in the present case bad arisen from the subj ction of the ds rict 
during so many years toa great trading company. The first ne- 
cestity in op: ning any great region ol that nature was to place it 
under some settied goveroment, for nobody could s y that the 
government of the Hudson's B.y Company over Rupert's Land 
was of that settled character which would altract eut-rprire or 
emigration. Moreover, the euterprise wh cb would naturally 
lead to the opening up of such a couatry bad been s opped ard 
prevented by the system of the wradiog company—and «veo if a 
new goveroment were established there the hovourable and 
gallant gentleman was sanguine in his expectations of a rapid 
settlement. Canada, even yet, was not fully settled, and persous 
possessing the necessary resources to invest in tue land were not 
likely to push into regions far beyoud, while as yet Canada, 
which lay nearer, remained partially unoccupied ; and therefore 
the day was distant, even if the negotiations were cuncluded, be- 
fore that settlement could be carried out which the honourable’ 
and galiaut gentleman so’ sanguinely expected. But that was 
no reason why they should uot press oa to the attainment of the 
object in view. The best access to the territory, be fully be- 
lieved, was in our own hands. He had not the elightes: objec 
tion to admit emigrants from the United States to occupy por- 
tions of the country; on the contrary, he believied tbat we 
might with advantage draw supplies of men from all the coun. 
tries of the globe, provided on'y that they came from a good 
race, and there was no finer race than the Anglo-Saxon. But 
the country must remain under the sovereign'y of her Majesty, 
that, of couvse,was essential and he supposed there was D0 0.¢ who 
would not be willing to make this » sine qua non. There were 
one or two great natural difficulties to be overcome, soon after 
leaving Luke Superior, but as soon as these bad been passed the 
rest of the country lay fairly open, and he eoteriained no 
doubt that ultimately it would become the great thoroughf:re 
of the werld across to the West. Suppusing the difficul- 
ties near Lake Superior to which he bad referred to 
bave been overcome upon the authority of the noble 
lord, he believed that we had possession of the two 
easiest passes over the Rucky Mountuios. But the first 
thing to be accomplished was to settle with the Hudson's Bay 
Company, for it must be obvious that their system was au abso- 
lute obstruction to the exertion of Biitish enterprise. He did 
not blame the company in the slightest degree tor the course 
which they bad p d. Consistently with their own trading 
purposes, they bad carried on their operations in the most hon- 
ourable manner, and bad introduced a government as efficient as 
circum-tancrs permitted in so wild a couutry. It was pretty clear, 
however, that anotber and a totally differeat kiud of guverament 
must be established before the country ovu d be opened up with 
advavtage, and negotiations having for their object the as a op- 
tion both of property and of the government of ois wide act of 
territory were going on at the preseot moment in Canada. The 
gvernment to whom the proposition came considered it was es- 
sential that the rigbt to govern and the prvperty in the land 
should be in the same hands ; thatthe firmly eatsblished rights of 
tbe Hadson’s Bay Company, now two buoored years old, should 
be secured, and that the Jand should be handed over to the Ca- 
nadian government upon terms that were just te both partics 
Dhese negotiations were retarded by the prurogation of the Ca. 
nadian Parliament, which would not meet again until November- 
but be could not help thinking that there was a fair prospect of 
the solution of this difficult question to the satisfaction of all per- 
sops coucerned. It was obvious that no steps ought to be taken 
for the settlement of the country from Kog aud, and that Cauada 
must assume the relation of “ mother couutry” to it, and no 
doubt Canada would be glad to assist it liberally in surveyio 
and the construction of roads, —— and telegraphs. A roy 
commis-ion was not required to obtaia infor yw, for we pus- 
sessed that, and what we had to do was to appiy it. These was 
a select committee in 1857, which recommen that the ioter- 
ests @ud wishes of Canada should bei diately |ted about 
steps being taken to settle the Red River colony. Then tuere 
were the eiaborate reports of Dr, Hind to the Canadian govern- 
ment avd of Captain Palliser, who made scientific ob-ervations 
for the British goveroment, so that we bad all the information 
we could desire. The negotiations would certainly be pressed 
to a conclusion as rapidly as possible, and he was saaguive that 
the reeult of theut would be to promote the important object the 
honourable baronet had in view. 

Lord MILTOon felt bound to say it was no longer s question of 
more or less difficulty with regard to making and majutaining o 
road, as the time had arrived when this country must consider 
whether it wished to keep in their present state of loyalty the 
coionies on the Pacific. [Hear, hear.) He was very much aston- 
ished at the remarks of the right honourable gentleman the late 
Under Secretary. In his humule judgment, if anything were to 
be done in regard to the establishing through communication 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we ought to look to the Pacific 
colonies rather than to C The right honourable gentleman 
{Mr. Alderley] had very much understated the value of the terri- 
tory which was the subject of this discussion, for he Wa in a po- 
sition tu state that the Fertile Belt wa, at least equal to Minve- 
sota, one of the finest of the United States. The ritish Pacific 
colonies had no direct means of communication with oneanotber, 
but derived even their food trom the United States, although the - 
interior of the country was well calc to supply their wants. 
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There was every yeara great influx of Americans, who went to the 


gold mines during the fine season, and while we in this country 
had been pondering and wasting time the staple commodity of 
the colony bad been to a great extent worked out and deprecia- 


gold went out of the country never to return, and no 


ed. The 
{ He had reason 


svour or improvement could replace its value. 


to know that there was a growing desire on the : art of the colonists 
to jointhe U 8, and he for one, could not blame them tor entertain- 
ing such a wish under the circumstances of the case. They derived 


their living from the United States ana paid for it with the gold 


which was obtained in the colony. With regard to native woods, 
he might say that he had not been through them himself, but be 
knew the Hudson’s Bay Company always found it practicable to 
paces through them, as did the Ludia: sa few yearsago. The right 
bovourable gentleman, however, stated that sucha thing was im- 
mracticable ° 

’ Mr. C. Forrescug remarked that he had said nothing of the 


vind 

Lord Mrurow said it was clear, then, that it was practicable, 
and this was all he desired to show. The more southern road 
had been pressed for through the interest of Minnesota. Tha* 
State joined the Red River settlement, which was at present de- 
pendent upon Minnesota for its supplies, America having, unlike 
Canada, opened communications to its territory. The conse- 
quence was that there was growing up in the Red River settle- 
ment a feeling similar to that which was so general in British Col 
nmbia, He trusted the present discussion would not terminate 


in vague promises, for the time bad come for something mere 
substantial to be given. Much as he disagreed with many things 
in the United t tates, it was but j st to say thata great des! of the 
limited amount of prosperi:y in our Pacific colonies was due to 
the energy and enterprise of individual Americans. The various 
accounts sent home showed that the interior of British Columbia 
was one of the most promising and most tertile regions owned by 
her Majesty, and if it were intended to develop it the requisite 
step: should be taken without delay, for otherwise the country 


would be developed by the Americans. 

Mr CARDWELL had listened with the greatest interest to the 
di-eussion and was very glad to learn that the government had no 
intention of issuing a commission from this country to inquire 


into the su ject. Not only was inquiry already exhsuste’, but a 
fre-h investigation would reverse the policy settied *by the com- 
mittee of 1857, whose recommendations were incorporated in the 
set of Parliawent passed last year with so much unanimity. The 
proposed inquiry, therefore, would be aretrograde step and would 
be « fatel indication ofa vacillating policy on our part. Lt would 
lead to false expectations ond do a great deal of mischief, and he 
was glad to hear, therefore, that it was not about to be sanctioned 


by the government. In eonclusion he said he had learned with 
great pleasure that negotiations had been entered into with the 
Hudson's Bay Compauy. 

Sir H. Vexvey, in reply, sald he would not ask for a commis 
sion if the Colonial Department thought they could effect what 
was desirable by a better mode. 
subject would receive immediate attention. 

‘The motion was then withdrawn. 
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European News. 
The welcome report comes from Alexandria, by way of 








before the Senate Committee, or between that Committee and 
the House, the question of despatching American war vessels to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; ostensibly, for the protection’ of 
American fishermen—but in reality, for the purpose of ep- 
couraging those fishermen to use as much of the British Mar- 
ine ground as they may choose, without leave or licence. All 
this calls for recognition and action at tbe hands of Lord Stan. 

ley and of Parliament. Mr. Thoraton is judiciously doing bis 
full part here, and he should not be hampered by indifference 
and procrastination in Downing street. 

The passage of the Irish Reform Bill through the House of 
Commons—which occurred on the 25th iost.—is another step 
in the grand march of political reconstruction in Great Bri- 
tain. The Scotch bill will doubtless follow at an early day. 
The discussion on the Irish church question, which took place 
in the House of Lords on the same evening, appears to have 
been the most animated and important yet reported. Lord 
Granville moved the second reading of the Irish Church Ap- 
pointments Suspension Bill, and, judging from the synopsis by 
telegraph, spoke ably in advocacy of the measure. He is re- 
ported to have said, with other things, that in Ire 

land the Anglicans numbered less than 700,000, while 
the Roman Catbolics numbered 4.500.000, and that there was 
but one diocese in which the Anglicans exceeded in numbers 
one-fourth of the population. Lord Granville was followed by 
Lord Clarendon, who “feared the rejection of the bill by the 
Lords, and deplored the effect such action would have on Ire- 
land.” Lord, Kimberly eloquently defended the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty on the question, and deprecated the ar- 
guments relative to the violation of the rights of property, 
which argument, he very justly said, “would cut both 
ways,” since the Catholics had never recognized the transfer 
of their Church property in ancient times to the Anglicans. 
Earl Derby, Earl Grey, Lord Malmesbury, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, all stoutly opposed 
the bill, after which the debate was adjourned. 

The Home Secretary bas completed his measure of Parlia- 


He trusted, however, that the meatary registration, so that an appeal can now be made to 


the constituencies at an early day—an appeal from party 
aparchy in the House, to the free voice of the people at the 
hustings. To the latter tribunal will be referred the Irish 
Church and all its offensive belongings, and honest men of 
all parties will look for such a verdict as will redeem the 
honour of Parliamentary government, and vindicate the time- 
honoured system of ministerial responsibility, which has made 
the high name and character for British statesmen which is 
now acknowledged throughout the world. 

On the Continent considerable attention is directed to the 


London, that on Monday last Her Majesty’s steamship, Ur-|tour which Prince Napoleon is making eastward by way of 


gent, bad left the first-named port, for Southampton, bearing 


Vienna, Constantinople, ete, The more independent section 


with her as part of her precious burden, Prince Alfred of Eog-| of the French press scout the idea that there is no political 
land, and also the famoue conqueror of Abyssiniaand bis “ for-| meaning to be attached to the Prince’s mission ; and in this 


tunes.” 
regal, and romantic landing than this will be, has been wit- 


Since the days of the Crusaders no such knightly, | view the London 7imes concurs; holding with the Paris Pays, 


that in a nation where personal government is carried on as 


nessed on the shores of the Mother Island. A formal presen-| jt is in France, the movements of the foremost Prince of the 
thtion of thanks by the official organ of Parliament,, be-) Empire cannot be regarded with indifference. Prince Napo- 
sides State and municipal honours in multiplied form, await|jeon has had a cordial welcome at the hands of Francis 
Sir Robert Napier; and no military man of his time—looking | Joseph, and it would certainly seem that at the present mo- 
to his long years of service in Afghanistan, as well as in other] ment the entente cordiale with Austria is well and surely esta- 


parts of India, and in China, no less than his glorious march 
through the cafions and along the mountain heights of Ethi- 


opia—bas better deserved both ample recompense and grate- | approaching Franco-Prussian war. 


blished. 
There comes from Ltaly rumours of the belief there, in an 
Has Bismarck gone out 


ful remembrance at the hands alike of the Sovereign and the] to his clover fields to chew the cud of reflection on the actual 


people of Britain. 


A later telegram announces the observance | situation? Or is his temporary absence from exhausting duty 
of Thank: giving services throughout the United Kingdom on 


taken advantage of by bis great diplomatic rival at the Tuiler- 


Sunday next, in connection with the Abyssinian victories, | jes, to hasten a crisis and have owt the ancient grudge at the 
and, we presume also, with special reference to the recovery | cannon’s throat? The relationship of the two great powers 


of Prince Alfred. 
America as well as the more distant Provinces where the an- 
nouncement may be known, will heartily join. 


But to drop pageantries, and return to politics and policies, | form. 


In these services, the people of British|of Western Europe is certainly not reassuring. 


Austria 
meanwhile pursues, steadily and persistently, under the guid- 
ance of Von Beust, her admirable measures of domestic re- 
The Pope has issued one of his feeblest allocutions 


it is not altogether satisfactory to have it officially announced | against the policy and purposes of the Emperor and his Min- 


by Lord Stanley, that there will be no legislation, during the | ister. 


present session of Parliament, on the Neutrality laws. 


Against all such heresies as religious toleration, civi! 


The | marriage, and popular education, the poor old Pontiff lifts up 


report of the Commission, of which Lord Clarendon was the | his shaky treble voice in pitiful execration ; but the only re- 
Head, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt doubtless, the most ener-| sponse which the effort calls forth is an assurance by Baron 
getic member, is mainly concurred in by the Government. | Von Beust to the Austrian Parliament, that the threats of the 
I's recommendations will unquestionably form the basis of a Bishops would not hinder the rigid enforcement by this govern 


measure to be introduced hereafter. It is unfortunate, how 


-|ment of the law. It is certainly a little too much for 


ever, that the question cannot be earnestly taken hold of, and| common sense and common forbearance, to have the Pope 


carried through at once. 


It is hardly possible that any seri-/and his Cardinal Minister lecturing Austria for the 
ous obstacles would be thrown in the way of a Bill founded 


abrogation of the Concordat, and claiming that that instru- 


on the Commissioners’ Report. And we say delay is wafortu-| ment—the source of more humiliation to the Empire than the 


nate—not only as to the disposition to be made of the Neu- 


trality Question, but of the Naturalization Question as well 


needle-guns of Prussia or the campaigns of the Quadrilateral 
.|—should be eternal. One can easily concieve with what con- 


Both subjects are kept smouldering—with steadily eruptive | tempt a Protestant statesman, like Van Beust, would listen to 
symptoms in the U, 8. Congressional Committee on Foreign | 80 preposterous an appeal. 


Relations. 


And while the Committee have held back the 


In South Western Germany, they are busy at the hour we 


Banks’ measure with a view of killing the foolish reprisals’ | write, with a grand display in honour of the Reformation, on 
section of the bill, Mr. Seward himself has come before | the occasion of the unveiling of the Statue erected at Worms, 


the public with a despatch, in which he 
upon his Acting Deputy in London, the ‘necessity o 


laying before Lord Stanley a statement of the threatening at- 


titude which Congress bas assumed on the subject of Natu 
ralization. 


urges/to the memory of Martin Luther. Mr. Bancroft—who is 


{| heard from at least every second day through the Cable—causes 
it to be announced that he is to be present at the demonsira- 
-} tion! How will this go down with some of Mr. Seward’s best 


There is, doubtless, an electionering notion at the | friends ! 
bottom of this despatch, since it has been published here in 
advance of its receipt at the U. 8. Embassy in London. But 
still, the tone in which Mr. Seward writes, and the demagogic 
epirit which dominates in the Lower House of Congress, both | claiming himself the champi 


Sowing the Wind to Reap the Whirlwind. 
It seems but too certain that Mr. Disraeli, in boldly pro 
of Religious Bigotry, has con- 





conspire to warn Lord Stanley of the importance’of dealing | jured up a Demon which will not down at his bidding. 


with as much promptitude as possible with the whole subject 


His apparent withdrawal from the contest on the Irish 


well-understood wishes of the people, to bave been but a feint 
or retreat—designed to cover a new line of defences, and prop 
up the tottering bulwarks of the Establishment, under favour 
ot the stand-still party in the Lords, and the impalpable 
shield of the Royal Prerogative. The church reactionaries 
have not been slow to improve the pause in the fight. The 
Prime Minister bas been encouraged by every variety of com- 
mendatory resolution. Deputations of laymen and clergy- 
men—comprising delegates from nearly every Protestant de- 
nomination—hbave approached him with fervent petitions and 
consoling assurances. He has been appealed to from all the 
high quarters of endowed Sectarianism, as the modern De- 
fender of the Faith. The Irish Methodist and the Irish Pres- 
byterian have together exchanged the graces of fellowship 
and common sympatby in the Ministe:’s official parlours. 
The tenant and the Peer have gone arm and arm into the 
Premier’s presence. The prelatical head of a prelatical church 
bas taken ‘with him into the recesses of the Minister’s cham- 
ber, the secretary and the Puritan. And in the common 
cause Of maintaining the most scandalous of the existing 
abuses in Ireland, old party lines and social prefereaces seem 
to have been for the time partially obliterated. 

The Ulster Defence Association, headed by the Marquis of 
Downshire, puts forward the Reverend Mr. Henderson, an 
Irish Presbyterian minister, and doubtless, a stipendiary on 
the Regium Lonum, who protesis with astounding confidence 
in the Premier’s pleased ears, that the overthrow of the Irish 
Establishment would placate the priests but would be utterly 
displeasing to the Irish people! Such an overthrow would 
leac —says this reverend apostle of religious inequality—to in- 
creased absenteeism! And doubtless it would, for who has 
faith enough to believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
rectories and curacies would not be vacant from the hour the 
tithes ceased to be payable? The stipendiaries there are not 
the class of missionaries, as a rule, to go forth for the harvest- 
ing of the world without purse or scrip. Their lines have 
heretofore fallen in pleasant places ; they have a goodly heri- 
tage, and when the tithes and the regium donum both go to- 
gether into a common secularization fund, along with them 
will also go the Evangelizing body for whom the Rev. Mr. 
Henderson speaks. 

What wonder, then, that a minister driven as Mr. Disraeli 
has been from one miserable shift and subterfuge to another, 
should clutch eagerly and wildly at tae chance of party re- 
habilitation which this sectarian clamour presents to him. In 
keeping his place as the head of a ministry in which Parlia- 
ment has repeatedly declared non-confidence, the minister 
had nearly exhausted every expedient which an ingenious 
and unscrupulous nature could suggest to him. He had sa- 
crificed more in the Reform Bill than even the Chartist would 
once have cared to ask for—withou', at the same time, win- 
ning the confidence of a single Liberal of character—either 
inside or outside of Parliament. He bad alienated some of 
the best and purest minded men of the Tory party, by his 
equivocations. He had all but compromised his relations 
with the Sovereign. He had done his utmost to make his party 
honour and miniscerial responsibility a bye-word. And now, 
as bis Jast resort, he stands forth as the mouthpiece and rep- 
resentative of Religious Intolerance, and stakes his last stiver 
on the possible revival of the sectarian jealousies, hatreds, and 
passions, which marked the England of two cepturies ago, 
and which brought in their train social anarchy and revolution. 

Let no one, moreover, who has not carefully looked into the 
temper and prejudices of the less intelligent class in England, 
conclude hastily that, in playing this desperate game, Mr. 
Disraeli will be instantly bankrupted. It i unquestionably 
a desperate game. Buta religious cry in which “ Protestant 
Ascendancy” is made to do duty, bas not only not ceased to 
be available, but with vast multitudes in the largest towns it 
is still as effective a party shibboleth as could be used. We 
have had examples of this almost innumerable from the silly 
times of Lord George Gordon, down to the riotous gathering 
in Guildhal! on Monday last—ot which we have an account 
by the Cable. Birmingham and Manchester, Glasgow and 
Belfast, Liverpool and Edinburgh, have all scores of times in 
succession, within a generation or so, shown what the rougher 
populace could be aroused to by a “ No Popery” shout. The 
meeting at Guildball was called by the Liberals. The Lord 
Mayor presided. Eminent speakers, including several mem- 
bers of Parliament, were convened to reason the question 
fairly in presence of the public. But this the champions of 
the Establishment forbade. They first made the meeting a 
scene of confusion by a series of preconcerted guerrilla com- 
bats in the body of the hall, and then they boldly stormed the 
platform, from which they were only driven after a desperate 
struggle with the police; their reserves, meanwhile, holding 
such sure possession of the auditorium, that the proceedings 
were prematurely closed; the resolutions could barely be 
read, much less passed; and the Church militant came out 
the Church triumphant. 

The strangest part of this disgraceful history is that the 
mob of semi-savages who do this work con amore, for the 
Establishment party at particular crises, are mainly of the 
class that, in secular reforms, follow the bellowings of such 
men as Beales. We venture to say that the most vigorous 
combatants on behalf of the Irish Establishment at Guildhall, 
were drawn from the ranks of the Hyde Park rioterss It was 
precisely the same class that rushed to the rescue at Lord 
George Gordon’s foolish bidding that now do duty at St.George’s 
in the East, or anywhere else where the anti-papal how! is 
raised. Their numbers are well proportioned to the igno- 





of Naturalization, as well as Neutrality. The British Foreign} Church question, in the Commons, turns out, so far from 
Secretary may also ,be reminded, that there is now pending! being a surrender to the judgment of Parliament and the 





tance which prevails in the distficts where they burrow. 
They are levellers in everything that pertains to secular and 








1868. 


social position, but they will go with the privileged orders to | ding for the satety of passengers at sea; and directirg the Com- 
any extent in the sectarian path which Mr. Disraeli, the| mittee on Ways and Means to prepare a bill providing for 
Bench of Bishops, and the “ Ulster Protestant Defence Asso- | reOrganizing the public debt and reducing the interest thereon. | with climatic ills ny a ——— and unusually 
ciation” point out to them. The vew members from Arkansas were admitted to their seats saad: Ped rome Roman conapethene FE... fa pea 
It must strike all right-minded and thonghtful men, that,| on Wednesday, in spite of a protest offered by Mr. Brooks, of af ~ “ Grande Dochesse,” ee vee act of “ La Belle Héléne,” 
while as a party device, this communion and co-operation of | N. Y.,, and signed by all the Democratic members. } ° 


and a vaudeville by Offenbach never acted by this company, and 
the extremes of social and political life may have 4) 


entitled “ Lischen et Fritzcben ’’—the incidents of the latter com- 
share of temporary success, it cannot but have disgrace-| “The Canadian Nobility-’’ prising the chance rencontre of two Aleatian peasants their little 


ful, if not tragical, ending. The intelligence of the Nation has; A correspondent who signs himselt * A Canadian,” referring | differences on the subject of pronunciation, their comparison of 
solemnly condemned the Irish Establshment, as an institution | to av item copied from a Canada journal into the Albion of | 
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throng, but we doubt whether admiration, pur et simple, for 
the brave little artiste who has struggled heroically 




















their respective commissariat departments, and their final recon- 


He says, that, according to his recollection, the first instance they may disclose in a ouster buliding, were quite lost to the ear 
long since have been healed ; which has given the disaffected | in which the honour of Kaighthood was conferred on a Can- tn the covernens sesenses of “the Catacombs.” The scting by 
’ , me z : sate Mile. Tostee and M. Guffroy was simply perfect—the former es- 
in Ireland an excuse for their disloyalty, and which bas black- | adian,—at least on an Upper Canadian,—was that of Sir Dan- pecially dieplaying o melve cleplicity thet wes eltoge’ber 
ened the name of Government in that country, in the eyes of | iel Jones of Brockville, between the years 1834 and 1837. As charming. The selections from the “ Ducheese” and “ Héldve” 
just-minded men the world over. To suppose that such an| Mr. Jones was never in public life, however, and was never | offered no salient points for comment in the performance, which 
institution with the light of modern times and modern teach’ | distinguished for public services, the omission of bis name was | was quite upto the high standard of the Company, but must 
ings brought to bear upon it, can be made permanently toen-|excuseble. But the case of Sir Allan Napier Mac Nab, allud-| have proved somewhat unsatisfacto:y to the audience from the 
dure, is to look for the sun to change its course. To sup-| ed to by our correspondent, and which was the next instance | disproportion between the size of the theatre and that of the or- 
pose that this alliance of the Conformists with the offscuurings | of such an honour, is quile another matter. He was not only | chestra, the chorus—which, by the way, does not number arty, 
of the great cities, can biing with it anything but a curse to its | “ knighted,” but was afterwards created a Baronet; and was|** pene row the — wed a — Offeabach’s 
projectors, is to blot out history from the memory and under-| for a long time an active and conspicuous public character. ede a. Sennett ey tg _ nem Nc 
standing. Mr. Disraeli will perhaps lengthen his prevarious | And, as bat a few years have elapsed since bis death, our cor) 1 aiaee of ee dimensions of the Academy. ‘cenhin is eae og 
hour of official life, by this, bis latest, appeal to the ignorance, | respondent considers it strange that he should have teen for- duce them at the greatest disadvantage. Besides this, the repre- 
stupidity, selfishness and passionyof a desperate clase, but we | gotten by our Canadian contemporary ; for, if he had not been | .ootation of parts of any opera must always be unsatisfactory 
are not permitted to doubt what the end thereof shall be. In | forgotten, why, he justly asks, was his name omitted from the} ang irritating. One hardly succeeds in bringing one’s self en 
his reckless clutch for a continuance of the power and prestige | roll of honour? . rapport with the sentiment of the music, when One is suddenly 
of office, he is but sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind— Our correspondent also adverts to another circumstance. | called upon to change the stop, willy nilly, and attune one’s self 
and that in all its fury, at am early day. Sir Jobn A. Macdonald, who is a Knight Commander of | to quite different strains. Mile. Tostee was received with hearty . 
the Bath, is confounded with the ordinary “Sirs.” He sup. | applause and the usual floral tokens of regard. She sails on Sa- 
French Finances. poses—and we think be is right—that Sir Joba is the only Ca- turday for her native land, where she will make a brief sojourn, 
There is to be a new French loan of 440,000,000f What-| nacian—at least in the civil service—upon whom that distinc-| "turning to an expectant and admiring public in the early 
ever other praises may be fairly bestowed on French Impe-| tion has been conferred. It affurds us pleasure to make these sm Gendersce’s concert cn Meader w it mn 
rialism, it is hardly possible even for iis most enthusiastic sup-| corrections ; and furthermore, to add, that we shall atall times) |) 4.4 by > friends of that popular pianist Y Walle ellowing ~ 
porters to deseribe it as acheap government. The Emperor] feel obliged, when o » ori acy of statement—| ,, agita'ion natural on such an occasion, Mr. Sanderson seems to 
Napoleon found at bis accession in 1851,a funded debt of | whether by ourselves, or by others in articles transferred to | pave retained, during his foreign tour, all his former command 
£213,000,000 ; and raised it before 1864, to 492 millions. He]|our columns—are promptly pointed out by any of our | of the instrument with his ordinary shortcomings in delicate and 
thus in thirteen years not only doubled it, but added 64 mil-| readers. accurate execution. Mr. Sanderson pleases the multitude and is 
lions besides. The total debt of the Empire at the close of always certain of a hearing, but cannot compete with musicians 
last year was reckoned at 540 millions—lees than the British CURRENT TOPICS, like Topp, Mills, or Hoffman. Could he combine their intelli- 
national debt by 237 millions; yet the conditions under which| The London Times does uot regard the latest specimen of Bri- | 8°™°* and certainty with his own power, Mr. Sanderson would 
these French liabilities were contracted, were so unfavourable, | tish iron-clads with mach complacency. ‘‘The Admiralty,” it indeed be a modi player. The public will protebly again 
. be Ray: : . . |hear from their favourite during the appreacbing season, 
, that the anoual interest on the British debt only exceeds that says, “have at last produced their conception of a turret-ship, One of the most neglected by Americans, and at the eame time one 
: on the French debt by one million. The burdens entailed on] and a finer target than the Monarch —the first turret ship con-| of the most charming, of musical accomplishments is part-sing- 
1 the two countries by their past extravagance are thus a‘Tucted in the, Queen's dock yards—for an enemy’s artillery was ing. Itis true that the Germans, who are numerous enough in 
> very nearly balanced, and the new loan which the| surely never designed. Rising out of the water with a freeboard | this country, are the most admirable part singers we have, but we 
; Freoch Imperial government is now contemplating, | of tourteen feet, she extends her long side uabroken by a single | speak now of the Americans ‘:native and to the manor born,” 
: will, in all probability, turn the scales in favour of Great porthole for more than 100 yards, two-thirds of whictHis unarm- | who manifest a wonderful contempt for this branch of musical ac. 
. Britain before the end of the present year. The consequences oured, except at the water-line, and the rest is protected by quirement. To aid in remedying this national deficiency, Messrs, 
i of the impending financial negotiation, will be that the French | seven inch armour, which the guns of the Russian, Prussian, C. H. Ditson and Co., No. 711 Brendung, have issued a collection 
: nation will have to pay fur their debt a larger interest than | French and American navies would all be able to shatter, She of part-songs entitled “Amphion” and arranged by Mr. J. BE. 
> “oP “> “ * P Gould. That Mr Gould has exercised a wise discrimination in 
, Eogland does for hers. The French debt, both as to principal | carries in the centre of the ship the famous iron-clad “ box” so h's selections, we judge from the frequent recurrence in the index 
f and interest, will shortly be raised to a level with that of the] dear to the Constructive Department of the Eoglish navy ; but,| ori. names ~ Abt, J. L. Hatton, #. Kucken and Chas. Gounod. 
8 United States—a capital of 555 millions sterling, with an an-| whereas in other ships the box contains a battery, the box of the Messrs. Ditson also send us a very briliant Mazurka (* Sleigh 
8 nual charge for interest of 28 nAllions. The warlike enter-| Monarch is merely a cumbrous sbield to protect the bases of the | Bells”) by Mr. Charles Wes ; a not particularly noticeable “ Valse 
y prises of the Empire are calculated to have cost altogether 105| two turrets which tower up through and above the upper deck. | Brilliante” by the pianist, Wm. Iucho, and an ‘arrangement of 
ry millions, of which rather more than balf—nearly 54 millions| Such a burleeque on the turret system could only have been de. | ‘* Dites Lui” (Grande Duchesse} by Brinley Richards, 
> —was absorbed by the Crimean campaign. If we set aside signed by men who have either never mastered its principle, or aan pe ae 
r the Mexican expedition, amounting to 24 millions, the costs| have determined that it shall not have fair play. The least Drama. 
d of all the French wars in the Crimea, Lombardy, China, Syria| measure of common sense mast have shown that such a ship 
0, and Rome, amounted to 81 millions—a sum considerably less | would combine the greatest defensive weakaess with the smallest | The only dramatic novelty of the week has been the appearance 
D. than one-third of the debt with which the Emperor had bur-| offensive power. The burien of the vessel exceeds 5000 tons, |! Mme. a = he ane ma Ge re 4 lady friend, at ae 
1e dened France before 1864, and hardly any larger than that} and she is to carry only%even guns.” After showing that the “san she ntti (Med. neg ee win aa tage gr P _ - 
d, “ which Baron Haussmen has invested in his Parisian im- | Monarch comes lamentably short of the definition of the Ameri- tr, oan The tecibeite of the plot turn upon thet fageed 
Te provements. The loan the Imperial government is about] can Admiral, Goldsborougb, of what a turret iron-clad should be, madness of a wife to test the fidelity of her husband, and the 
ly to contract, will be the sixth since 1854. Four of these Loans| the Times goes on to say : ‘It is time that a change was made | equally feigned insanity of the husband, who really loves his 
ot were war Loans. Appeals were made to the public credit} in the Constructive Department of the navy. We cannot afford | spouse, to be revenged for her suspicions [which he discovers |, 
to three times during the Crimean war, and once during the| to waste another eight years in the building of costly war-ships | and for a fancied flirtation of which he is led to believe her guilty, 
it Lombardy campaign. For the fifth and last of the past Loans| on which the country caanot rely. It is the more needful to| These two characters were personated by Mme. Ristori and Sig- 
ve —that of January, 1864—no pretext of war was alleged. Iis| make a change at the present time, because as long as the pre-| ®0F Bozzo. An under-plot introducing a quack doctor who prac- 
ly object was the consolidation of the floating debt. The new | seat Chief Constructor and Controller of the Navy retain their | tices upon mad people, and a damsel who is brought to the Insti- 
ng Loan now in contemplation has no other purpose. It is an im-| offices, there is not the slightest chance that good turret-sbips tute by a —— — to Pon of an — —y kinds of 
nt plied acknowledgment that the Imperial government, even in| will be designed, or built. The Chief Constructor is a pecgs oe or peo ze a "is wees de - 
nd these peaceful times, finds it impossible to make bothends|man of great ability, and in any office in which poe same perfection of ecting . the light réle of the et 
in meet. The only path for France out of her present and pro-| ship-building is not concerned, would prove a valua-/tnot characterizes alike her tragic and comic personations, 
er spective financial difficulties, is to forego her ambitiousschemes| ble public servant. But neither be nor the Controller of the| The comedy was followed by a French trifle, played in that 
he of dictating to all continental Europe, disband her enormous Navy has received a practical training, and, most unfortunately | tongue, and entitled “Les Jaloux Hereux.’’ The three parts 
rd army, make her now idle and costly solders industrious pro-| for the country, they have shown an excessive jealousy of the| were filled by Mme. Ristori assisted by her son and daughter— 
m- ducers instead of consumers, and thus not only reduce her | designs and skill of others.” The Zimes then recodimends that | the burden of the piece falling upon her children, who acquitted 
on expenditures but largely increase her income. With such a| the designing of war vessels should be thrown open to the naval | themselves quite as well as in the comedy. Mme. Ristori ap- 
of policy Loans of 12 and 17 million pounds sterling in time of | talent of the country generally, of which there is an abundance, | Pesred for the last time before an American audience at » mati- 
. . née on Friday—her 352nd performance on this side the Atlantic. 
pa profound peace, would be unnecessary. and quotes the opinion of Admiral Goldsborough regardiog Bhe has acted 105 times in New York, and 16 times in Brooklyn 
-- Captain Cowper Coles, of whom he said that no ideas with re- Her “ Elizabeth” was played at 90 Mary Stuart at 67, and M . 
the CeageEneS Sesame: gard to seagoing iron-clads had impressed him to forcibly a8) 4 ntoinette at 62 representations. Th greatest of living elas 
ate The most important legislation of the week has been the] those of the talented inventor in question. It teems a pity that] sans for Europe to-day, and the earnest wishes of the whole 
ing passage over the President’s veto of fhe bills admitting to) the ancient reuown of England upon the seas, should be in| american people for her future prosperity and happiness go with 
pgs the Union Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Louisiana, | danger of being lost througa the incompetency and obstinacy of | her. 
be Georgia, Florida and Alabama, which had previously passed | those at the head of her naval department. Unless these keep 
out both Houses of Congress. The opposition of the Executive | up with the times, ber “ hearts of oak” will prove of little avail Facts and Fancies. 
was based on his repeatedly stated objections to the entire | jp competition with the more modern and perfect fleets of rival The Governor-General of Canada bas published a procla 
the reconstruction policy of Congress, The Senate also passed | Powers, oe - P 
the bills and resolutions for the relief of certain exporters of rum be vmnane ve os Lig — Ee ante "{ ion tan 
the and alcohol ; and making eight hours a legal day's work for yRusic. the thirty-first anniversary of the accession of Queen Victoria 
ae meeicalertarcin caaylay of Wis qoventiiant, | Ehedane of he} sacs sengies Satie: (us the Ulla cigte Me} ob the Aes-|ente Lenten, iopel exlean wese alee Geen Ganeabesstne 
= Rome - bagn principally cocapied Remnas Go amended =e dem = om Thursda: ote was 8 stn beyond ee British dominions. : The bricklayers of New York bese 
all, bill which refers chiefly to the collection of taxes upon dis- aieeee es he Ant ct A sea, Rar lege largest theatre| struck for $450 per day of eight hours’ labour. 
was Ged apletoend tebeses. ihe evssideration hes bern newly I. ins ae ee packed with broad-clothed and be-ilked huma-| Mr. Dickens announces a “farewell” series of readings in 
ord completed in the Committee of the Whole, and it will be at nity, to sm extent that rendered existence within its walls» pen- = am +. a ne ee — 
g's once reported to and acted upon by the House. Among | ance for which no amount of excellence in the performance could| with the names of bis children, the dates of their birth, and 
1 is the important amendments is one reducing the tax 0D/ stone. It is true the Chinese Embassy—whose members looked | the dates of those d . ‘The whole number is 81, of 
zno- whisky from two dollars (the present rate) to fifty cents per| with true Eastern indifference upon the brilliant scene from «| whom the eldest was born in 1828, the youngest in 1868; 66 
ow. gallon. The House also passed bills and resolutions provi-| proscenium box—might have sdded to the density of the vast|are now living. The late second king had 68 children, of 





which has’singularly and conspicuously failed to answer any the 13th instant, entitled “The Canadian Nobility,” notices 


great purpose a3 an evangelizing or 
perpetuated sectarian differences that but forits existence would 

















ganization ; which has| several omissions which surprise him. 














ciliation and union anent a certain letter. This pleasing trifle is 
illustrated with several Offenbachian airs, which, whatever merit 
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General Eyre’s Committee, as to the proved superiority of the 
new plan of accoutrement, and the evils attached to the old. The 
obstructives, whoever they may be, in fighting for an idea, take 
no thought of the overwhelming importance and possibility of 
diminishing the strain at present thrown on the beart and lungs 
of the soldier, and which leads to so much sicknes® and prema- 
ture decay. ——A very proper General Order has been 
issued, announcing that, “ much inconvenience having been oc- 
casioned by the employment of regimental officers for an undue 
period on the personal staff of general officers and of governors 
of colonies, it has been decided to restrict the term of service in 
such a capacity to five years in the former and six years in the 
latter case. When an officer has completed such period, be will 
be required to rejoio his regiment and do duty with it for two 
years, before he can be again similarly ewployed, unless he is 
willing to exchange to temporary half-pay.” The followin 

deaths were reported during the month of May :—Sir Simue 
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whom 30 are now living. ——Baron de Beust has jnst| Because it goes from mouth to mouth. The choir of St. 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of his wedding. The | Lawrence, Jewry, London, has struck on account of theVicar’s 
Siécle save that the “ Chassepot rifles having been mannfactur-| request that all the members should turn eastward at the 
ed in sufficient number for the French arsenals, the War De- | Glorias.——_——There is one Jew to seven inhabitants in Po- 
partment has issued orders for the immediate manufacture of | land ; to 33 in Austria ; to 42 in Russia; to 52 in Holland ; 
rifled cannon.” The same journal reports that “ the Pope has| to 61 in Turkey; to 105 in Germany ; to 333 in Belgium ; to 
received a supply of the Remfngton rifles from America, | 412 in Italy ; to 446 in England; to 463 in France; to 595 in 
which he expects will do wonders.”’ The Messager du | Switzerland ; and to 664 in Scandinavia.— Count Iréuéus 
Midi states that a new disease has appeared in the vine, and | De Zaluski, a Saxon sculptor, has just died at Dresden of 
has fallen with great severity on the vine-yard of Chatean- | wounds received in a duel. —On the 26th ult. a public 
neuf, but is confined to that part of the country. — Paris park was presented to the people of Paisley, by Mr. Thomas 
papers gossip of a new disease, to which the name of Hauss | Coats, of Ferguslie, who in the formation and endowment of 
manvite has been given. Whether the so-called disease be | this place of recreation, has laid ont no less than £20,000. — 
new or not, it is certain that the inhabitants of that transition | Sir Edwin Landseer has alone, perhaps, of living artisis, en- 
metropolis are evffering from an affection of the lungs occa- | joyed the satisfaction of seeing one of his works fetch, at a 
sioned by the atmosphere being impregnated by minute par- | public auction, the greatsnm of £4160. This was the price 
ticles of stone and plaster of Paris, arising from the vust de-| given for Sir Ejwin’s “Braema” at a ‘sale in London re- 









































molitions and building constantly coing on. 
Clermont is editing the works of Sir John Fortescue, and} 
writing a bistory of the family of Fortescue. He offers £50 | 
for authentic information of the picture of the old Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Bourne Willis says was in Old Whad- 
don Hall ————A new edition of “ The Hon. Thos. D’Arcy | 
McGee: a sketch of his Life and Death,” by Fennings Taylor, | 
Eq, has just issued from the press at Montreal. 
appesrs that the Pope bas had a medal struck to comme- 
morate the great discovery of precious marbles on the river 
bank at the foot of the Aventine. His Holiness has presented 
a guld copy of the medal ‘0 Commendatore Visconti, who dis- 
covered the marbles. The Doblin police are to receive 
a week’s pay asa gratuity for the efficient services they ren- 
dered during the recent visit ot the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to the Irish metropolis —-——The British Parliament 
has had before it, and has probably passed, a bill which, it is 
said, will, in effect, stop the further use of petroleum, in var- 
jous forms, asa burning fluid in the United Kingdom. 
The Irish Church Commissioners, notwithstanding their anx 
iety to bring their inquiry to a close, are apprehensive that 
they will pot be able to present their report to Parliament be- 
fore the end of Jane or early in July Tobaceo in Great | 
Britain, with the licenses connected with it, yields £6,533,466 ; 
spirits, etc., yield £16,400.513 ; malt, beer, ete., yield £7 669,- 
246; wine, etc., yield £1,533 451 ; total of duties paid on this 
class of luxuries, £32,136 676. —This year’s emigration 
from Germany promises to be one of the largest on record, 
and is expected to reach something like 250000. I's remark- 
able feature is the prevalence of the northero element, chiefly 
Protestants, and men with a small capital in their pockets, 
——The profits of the London 7imes for the last vear 
reached the large sum of £100,000—so it is said. —The 
Thames Embankment and Railway between Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridge, will be opened about June next year. 
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—The Viceroy of Egypt is suffering from an ulcerated 
sore throat of long standing, and he has been advised to go to 
Paris for medical advice. Sir Wm. Logan, F RS.,| 
F.G.8., who sailed from Liverpool recently, is going to make | 
a geological survey of the Canadian territory for the British 
Government.—— Accordmg to an Ausirian journal the | 
Sultan eats only once a day, drinks nothing bat water, and, | 
what is extraordinary in an Ottoman Sovereign, never smokes. 
——The Crown Princess of Prussia, responding to the 
sympsthies evinced by the Berlin public on the attempt made 
upon her brother’s life, has caused a le'ter from Mr. Arthur 
B. Gaig to be printed in the Spenersche Zeitung. It is dated 
Sy ‘ney, March 27, and contains details of the deplorable event. 
For the next ten years Austria proposes to have a mil- 
lion of men always available for purposes of war. That is to 
say, 800,000 soldiers and 200.000 Landwebr or militia. These 
are tne Government proposals; they have yet to be submitted 
to the Diet and the Reichsrath._————-A. petition, in favour 
of the Government bill relative to the electric telegraphs, has 
been placed in the Liverpool exchange news-room, and has | 
been extensively signec The Princess Florence Pepple | 
(sister to the young King of Bonny) bas just arrived in Eog- | 
land to be educated. ——Prince Humbert and the Princess 
Margherita have arrived at the royal villa at Monzs, They 
were enthusiastically received by the population. ————— 
Apropos of the reduced condition of France, Marionette says, 
with reference to the late Mexican war, “ The French were 
rich enough then to pay for glory, but they have scarcely 
money enough to buy bread now,”’———— A letter from Vi- 
enna says that the Emperor and Empress of Austria, who are 
expected at Schonbrunr, have given orders to prepare in the 
palace there apartments for Prince Napoleon, who will spend 
two days with their Majesties before going to Varna and Con- 
stantinople. No immense losses on the Derby, says the 
Court Journal, ook place as reported among the bookmakers. 
The greatest loss was £4,000.—— A proposal comes from 
Ireland to abolish Sunday work in newspaper offices by “ hav- 
ing Monday morning's paper printed on Saturday night.” It 
ia the “ printera of Cork éonnected with the various newspaper 
offices of the city” who have hit upon this mode of meeting a 
difficulty, and they appeal for support to the public, whom 
they ask to forego the reading of Sunday telegrams tll noon 
of the following day. ——lt aprears that Sir Henry Ellis, 
and not Lord Lonsdale, is now the “ Father” of the Royal So 
ciety, having been elected F.R.S. in 1807. Lord Lonsdale’s 
election dates from 1803. Very few people can have 
any notion of the immense quantity cf printed matter which 
is put in circulation by Parliament every session. The “ Na- 
tional List and Index to the Sessional! Printed Papers of 5th 
February—21st August, 1867, Sess. 1867,” which has just been 
issued, snows that in the session named the priated papers, 
etc., make in all 76 volumes, There are six volumes of pub- 
lic bills, eight volumes of reports from committees, 24 volumes 
of reports from commissi@vers, and 38 volumes of accounts 
and papers. ——-—— We see it state’ that the sum required to 
be paid by a British subject in the United States for a patent 
is $500, while any other “ foreigner” can obtain one on the 
payment of $300. How is this? The absence of Isabelle, 
the bouquet girl of the French Jockey Club, from the races 
in the Bois de Boulogne on a recent Sunday, gave rise to some 
speculation. She was on the preceding Tuesday, it appears, 
struck down by ligbtoing, which penetrated her apartment in 
the Rue Neuve Saint Augustin. She was senseless for twenty 
minutes, and has been laid up ever since. —The nature 
of sun-spots bas puzz'ed observers since the time of Galileo, 
and all sorts of strange conjectures have been started from 
time to time to account for them. The latest theory on the 
subject is that of Mr. Lockyer, who holds that they are due to 
absorption. ———The Independance Belge believes there is no 
example of such excessive and long continued heat in the 
month of May as that which has just visited Paris. Accord- 
ing to the bulletin of the Brussels observatory, the maximum 



































temperature of the month hag been 30 degrees cent. (86 


F.hr.), and the minimum 13 degrees (55 25 Fabr.) 





cently. —Cardinal de Reisach’will succeed Cardinal An- 
drea in the see of Sabine and the abbacv of Subjaco.— 
An Australien paper states that one effect of the outrage on 
the Duke of Elinburgh is the rapid increase of Orange lodgea 
in the Australian colonies. This is to be rerretted. 
On Wednesday the 29th ult.,a guidwife at Largo was pot a 
little surprised, on opening a large cod, to find a tobacco pipe 
in its stomach.——_ ——T be draft of a bill is row in circula- 
tion at Oxford for the extension and improvement of the uni- 
versity and the colleges therein. The bill in question will be 
introduced into Parliament, if possible, in the present session 
by Mr. Coleridge. 
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THERE IS WISDOM IN FEW WORDS. 


The following is Président Johnson's last message, address- 
ed to the House of Representatives :— 


“In returning to the House of Representatives, in which it 
originated, a bill entitled ‘An Act to admit the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Lovisiana, Georg'a, Alabama 
and Florida to representation in Congress,’ 1 do not deem 
it neeexsary to state at length the reasons which constrain me 


|to withhold my approval. I will not, therefore, undertake at 


this time to reopen the discussion upon the grave constitu- 
tional questions involved in the act of March 2, 1867, and the 
acts supplementary thereto, in pursuance of which it is claim- 
ed in the preamble of this bill—tnese States have framed and 
adopted Constitutions of State Government—nor will I repeat 
the objections contained in my message of the 20th inst., 
returning without my signature the bill to admit to repre- 
sentation the State of Arkansas, and which are equally ap- 
plicable to the pending measure. Like the bill recently 
passed in reference to Arkansas, this bill supersedes 
the plain and simple mode prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for the admission to seats in the respective Houses 
of Senators and Representatives from the several States. 
It assumes authority over six States of the Union whith has 
never been delegated to Congress, or is even warranted by 
previous unconstitutional legirlation upon the subject of res- 
toration. It imposes conditions which are in derogation of 
the equal se of the States, and is founded upon a theory 
which is su®versive of the fundamental principles of the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of Alabama it violates the plight- 
ed faith of Congress, by forcing upon that State a Constitution 
which was rejected by the people according to the express 
terms of an act of Congress requiring that a majority of the 
registered electors should vote upon the question of its ratifi- 
cation. For these objections, and many others that might be 
presented, I cannot approve this bill, and therefore return it 
for the action of Congress required in such cases by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Washington, D. C., Jane 25, 1868.” 





Obituary. 


Sm James Brooxe.—Sir James Brooke, better known as 
Rajah of Sarawak, died on Jane 11, at his residence, Burrator 
Devon, after a lingering illness. He was born in 1803, and was 
formerly in the military service of the company on the Bengal 
establishment, and was severely wounded ‘at Ruangpoor in the 
Burmese war, after which he returned to England for the benefit 
of bis health, He subsequently visited China, and on his return 
from that country undertook an expedition at his own cost to 
Borneo, where he assirted the Malay Rajah, Muda Hassam, in 
suppressing the insurrection. He shortly afterwa:d became 
Rajab of Sarawak, and was appointed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
meot Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Labuan, when 
that island was taken possession of by the British G..vernment 
in December, 1847, and held that office till February, 1856 ; and 
was also Commissioner and Consul-General to the Sultan and in- 
dependent chiefs of Borneo, He was created in 1848 a Knight 
Commander of the Civil Division of the Order of the Bath, and 
in the previous year received the honorary degree of D. CU. L 
from the University of Oxford. For the last few years he had 
beeo resident in England, and for many months past has suffered 
from indifferent health. 


J. L. Smith, Lieut.-Gen. R.A.—At Collingwood, New Zealand, 
T. Durbam, late R. N. and N. Brigade of H M.8. Shannon —At 
Glovers, Sittimgbourne, H. J. Dyke, Lieut R.N.—At Herne Buy 
Major W. G. F. A. Hutchison, late Madras 8. C. and Asst -Com 
Gea.—At Fort Royal, Bermuda, T. H. K. Fletcher. Lieut. 15th 
Regt.—At Ajaccio, Corsica, G. J. B. Brace, late of H. M. 14th 
Hussars.—At Bangalore, Madras, Lieut.-Col. K 8. Dobbie, 49th 
N.I1—At Lagos West Coast of Africa, Major E. N. Molesworth, 
2od W.1—at Effiogham House, Surrey, Lieut.-Col H. M. Parratt 
—On board the Simla, off the Coast of Aden, Capt. J.8 Robinson, 
13th Bengal Cav.—At the Cape of Good Hope, Major-General 
Skyring, Royal Eng. 





Armp. 

It was hoped that the new knapsack would have been speedily 
introduced into more general use throughout the Army, and it 
would be satisfactory to know the reason why this bas not been 
the case, and why the military authorities exhibit a luke-warm- 
ness in the matter. The utmost care and trouble have been ex- 
peoded in devisirg the new pattern by those best able to esti- 
mate former defects and deficiencies, together with the real wants 
of the soldier as regard his efficiency and comfort when equip- 
ped. Extensive trials, in many cases under the close personal 
scrutiny of members of the Knapsack Committee, have been re- 
peatedly made of the new yoke pattern, and both commanding 
officers and men have reported upon it ia most favourable terms. 
Where is the hitch, then, to the progress of a reform in aceoutre- 
ing which would be a very great buon to the already overloaded 
private? Itis ramoured that in certain quarters at Whiteball 
there are those in official position who think the new knapsack, 
when wora, does not add to the appearance of the sol- 
dier, and their “crotchets” are allowed sufficient influence to 





The news of the winner of the Derby is always telegraphed 
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to India, where there are bets amounting to t o 





ppoint for the present the just anticipations which had been 





pounds depending upon it. 


‘Way is a kiss like scandal ? 


formed upon such .reliable facts aa those brought to light by 


Benjamin Auchmaty, GC.B., Colonel 7th Foot ; Sir George 
William P»ty, K.C.B., K.H., Colonel 70th Foot, Colone's— 
Charles Vernon Oxenden, Major R fle Brigade; Sir John Mor- 
illyon Wileon, C.B., K H., Mejor unattached and Mejor Chelsea 
Hospital. Lieutenaot-Colonel— William Beales, Captain retired 
full pay unattached. Majors—Morgen Crofton Sankey, Captain 
Royal Artillery, Sealkote; Coote Buller, Captain unattached, 
Stafford. Captains—Jobn M Neill (Adjutan'), 20d Captain Royal 
Artillery ; William Weir, 108rd Foot : Roquier J. Cannon, balf- 
pay Royal Artillery; Gisborne Horner, half pay late 12th Foot, 
Caledon’; John Earl of Moray, unattached, Lieuterants—Heory 
Hart, 13th Foot ; Fra. Alexander Gordon, 60th Foot ; Charles 
Moorhead, half pay 71st Foot, Fermanagh; Jobn Somner Sed- 
ley, half py Royal Staff Comps, London ; John Stubbs, 25:h 
Foot, En:izns—Charles Butler 3rd Foot; Rowland Savage, balf 
pay Ist Foot, Dunmore; Adam Morray, hal!-pay 84th Foot, 
Jondonderry, Paymasters—Jobhn Henry Mytthews (Lieutenant- 
—— oo All.), late Invalid Depot, Chatham, Cheltenham ; 
John oodgate (Major), half-pay Recruiting District; Jobn 
Middleton (Major), (Mil. All.). Jate Recruiting District, Marray- 
field, near Edinburgh. Adjutant—Robert Alexander Dagg, 
Reerniting Dis'rict. Quartermaster ~Jobn Cass (Captair) half- 
pay Royal Artillery, Fleetwood. Deputy-Assistant Commirsary- 
General—P-ter F. Paille, half-pay. Surgeon-M»jor—William 
Deeble, S'aff. Camp Dalanta, Abyssinia, Surgeons — David Firld 
Resoie. M.D., 20th Hussars; Joseph Ewing, half pay, 95th 
Foot, Fort George, Inverness. Arsistant-Surgeons—Jobn Ed- 
mondstone Stewart, M.D., Staff, Scinde ; John Collins, M_D., 
Staff, on board the transport troopship T. S. Gibb in Suez Roada. 
The regimental dioner of \be 30th regiment took place on 
the 28th ult., at the Ship Hotel Greenwich. The following 
were present :—Colonel E.*A. Whitmore, Colon+! R. Dillon, 
Captains A. Lowry, Hyde Smith, Montague Stevenson, G. H. 
Sanders, and the Hon. Leopold Powys; Lieu'ensnts W. Vesey 
Brownlow and J. Lindsey ; Ensign Headley and A. Malin. Esq. 
The Moravian, Captain Brown, has arrived in Kingstown 
Harbour from Quebec, having the head-quarters and a portion 
of the 2nd battalion of the 17th regiment on board. The follow- 
ing officers accompanied the troops:—Major D. L. Colthurst 
(commanding): Captains Tompson, Grant, Hunt; Lieutenants 
Finder, Bros, Forsyth, W. Cox, and Dunaing; Ensigns Webb, 
Bertie, Courtenay, Maber, and Lientenant ant Adjutant Rolph ; 
Paymaster Ross, Surgeon-Major Tuson. Colonel M Kinistry, 
along with Captains Creagh, Travars, and Lieutenant Harrie, 
are on leave io Ireland, and will join their regiment in a few 
day. The bead-quarters occupy the Linen Hal! Barracks, Dub- 
lin, and two companies the Royal Barracks. The strength of 
the detachment which has errived in the Moravian is as follows: 
392 men, and 78 women, and 135 ch liren. About 202 still re- 
main at Quebec awating the arrival of the Himal sya. 
al 








War Orrice.—W. FH. Grey, gent. to be En by pur in 29th Ft. 
v. Bazalgette, tranef to 40th Ft.—Lieut. J. B, Clay to be Cap. by 
ur in 13th Hussars, v. W. Atkinson, who ret. Cor A.C. Poleto 
Lieut. " ad v. Clay. J. K. Spilling. gent, to be Cor. by pur 
v. Pole —H. Morgan, late Paymaster, 43rd Ft., 0 be P+ymaster, 
in 100th Ft. v. M‘Farlan, transf. to 5th Lan.—The com as Lieut. of 
C.J 8. Hawkins in 2nd W. I. to be post-dated to March 21, and 
bie prom. to that rank to be v. Wiiliams, ret. The com as lievt. 
ot J. Pellusy to be antedated to Maren 4, and bis pro. to that rank 
to be v. Hamilton, pro —En. M. B. W. Taylos to be Lieut. by pur 
in Rifle Brigade, y. F. A. Fane, who ret. 


Naup 


The British Medical Journal says:—The report of the Admi- 
ralty Commi'tee on Greenwich Hospital is slow in seeing the 
light officially, but it is by no means difficult to obtain the peru- 
sal of It. The Government seems to have gained more know- 
ledge than it knows bow to deal with, which we attribute to the 
mixed constitution of the committee of investigation precluding 
any bias in the direction of the inquiry; and this may account 
for the withholding the report from the public. Great retrench- 
ments are proposed in every direction ; and already the reduc- 
tion in our own profession has exceeded the p of the com- 
mittee, but there it ends. Where abuses so great are proved to 
exist, we feel indi d to question corrective steps ; but we 
own to some astonishment in finding that the frst step is against 
that part where the committee find least exception, but on the 
contrary, everything praiseworthy. Reform is, however, good, 
wherever it may bave commenced ; and we shall be giad to ficd 
tbe recommendatiors of the committee fully acted on, which wil! 
cause nearly £10,000 a year to return to ite proper channel— 
the improvement of the condition of naval pensioners and the 
establishment of a “ naval Netley,” which, in the words of the 
Duke of Somerset when First Lord of the Admira'ty, was a lead- 
ing principle of the then proposed changes.——The death is an- 
nounced of Sir John Liddell, K-C.B., M.D.. F.R.8., after a long 
life of active service. He was born in 1794, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. He entered the Navy io 1812, 
and served at the batt!e ofNavarino as flag-surgeon to the Asia. 
He was for some years Inspector of the Royal Naval Hospitals 
at Haslar. Malta, and Greenwich, and in 1854, was So ees 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Royal Navy. 
In 1859 he was nominated an honorary ph to the Queen, 
He received the rank of K.C.B. on his re'irement in 1864. He 
was also a Knight of the Order of St. Anne of Rase‘a, a: d of the 
Greek Order of the R deemer. At the commencement of 
the April quarter we had on the Navy List three admirals of the 
fi-+t, 20 admls , 24 vice admirals, 48 rear-admirals, 287 captains, 
394 commanders, 768 lieutenants, 164 sub lieutenants, and 109 
acting sub-lieatenants. Promotion is, literally, at a stand still, 
emp!oyment is difficult to be procured, yet the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty are “‘ pulled to pieces” by anxious parents and guar- 
dians for naval cadetships for boys, in whom partial people fancy 
they see the germ of future Nelsons, 
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Apporstuents —Commander: A G R Roe to ible, — 
StaffCommanders: C Bawden to be addl to Indus ; G B F Sain 
to comm of Medusa ; B B Stuart to Jndus, for service in Black 
Prince. —Lieuts: J W Jones to Rapid; vr H W eee be SS 





A Anderson to ; BRN Curtance to —Na 
Lieutenants: G Patterson to Cwnberland, for service in Forte ; 
B Christian to Zelipse, 
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New Publications. 


That the Americans are beginning to make a serious mat- 
ter of European travel, in spite of the way in which they rush 
through it, is evident from the increasing number of Guide 
Books published here, the work of native tourists, who have | 
seen, or who claim to have seen, for themselves, what is best | 
worth knowing abroad. There is the Guide Book of Mr. W. 
P. Fetridge, which the Harpers publish annually, in pocket- 
book fashion ; and here is Appleton’s Short Guide Book to Hu- 
rope, the work ot Mr. Henry Morford, whom we have hitherto | 
known as a writer of—we suppose we should say novels, 
rather than as a follower in the footsteps of our Siephenses 
and Taylors. It is not the first book of travels, however, which 
has sprung from Mr. Morford’s prolific pep, since we see two 
earlier ones mentioned on his title page, but it is the first that 
we have seen, and, for what it is—it is not bad. There can 
be such a thing as literature in guide books, as those who are 
familiar with tbe best of Murray’s are aware, but there has 
never yet been anything approaching literature in American 
Guide books, sv Mr. Morford is not worse than his predeces- 
sors. His work is a brief directory, which the novice will find 
‘of considerable use. It is principally devoted to E »gland, 
Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, France, Germany, and Italy, 
with a few hints for trips in Spain, and ‘the East, and a col 
lection of phrases in French and German, useful, or supposed 
to be 0, for travellers whose acquirements are limited to 
their mother tongue. If it be true, as the proverb says, that 
all good Americans go to Paris, before or after death, and if 
it be true that many, at least among the number who have 
not yct shuffled off this mortal coil, are likely to drop in at 
the Jardin Mabille of an evening, Mr. Morford will hardly 
become a favcurite with the latter. “For reasons that will 
be,” he remarks, “as the sensational writers say, ‘obvious to 
the meanest capacity,’ no attempt is made at instructing the 
uptravelled American as to any words or formulas of love- 
making in France. Two reasons might be adduced, in case of 
extreme necessity ; one, that the writer is totally uninstructed 
on that special subject; the other, that none of his clients are 
likely to need much instruction. At all events he declines to 
assume any responsibility.” We can well understand that 
Mr. Morford, being “ virtuous,” refuses to become an acces- 
sory to the mildest of “ cakes and ale,” but we are in doubt as 
to that little remark about bis clients, since it may either mean 
that most of them are slready so bad as to know what he does 
not—viz., “ words or formulas of love making in France ”—or 
so good that they have no desire to know the aforesaid 
“ words and formulas” atall. We prefer to think the last, 
our motto being that of the lamented and much misunder- 
stood Pecksniff, “ My friends, let us be mindful of our moral 
responsibilities.” If they do these things differently in France, 
as Steroe assures us, the world of travelling Americans will 
never know it from the pages of Mr. Morford. The Apple- 
tons have also published in their favourite “ Globe” series 7he 

Complete Puetical Works of Thomas Campbell, with a brief and 
readable memoir traagferred from Fraser's Magazine for No- 
vember, 1844, and a brief but not so readable paper, “ Oo the 
Genius and Character of Thomas Campbell,” the work of that 
now nearly forgotten man’ of letters, Rev. George Gilfillan, 
who was sarcastically christened, by his irreverent contem- 
poraries, “The Splendid Writer.” He meant well, did the 
gorgeous Gilfillan, and was popular at one time, but the less 
we say sbout him now the better. For Campbell himself— 

_ though his poetry, like that of Byron and Scott and Moore, is 
temporarily overshadowed by the more ornate and passionate 
verse of the hour, he will always have, and should bave, a 
select circle of ders and admirers ; and if the day should 
ever come, which we hardly think probable, when he will 
cease to be read, it will be a bad day for the classic portion of 
Eoglish Poetry, which has no truer, and but few greater re- 
presentatives than himself. 





We know of no children’s books of the time which are so 
unique ingtheir way as those of Jean Macé, whose History of 
a Mouthful of Bread was republished here a year or two since. 
Tle ground which he broke in that book was chemistry in 
genera], and the chemistry of food in particular, an abstruse 
and dry subject in most scientific hands, which he rendered 


as charmingly as a fairy tale. A second and briefer story of 


his, of which figures and their combinations is the theme, and 
which is entitled Grand-Papa’s Arithmetic, a Story of Two Lit- 
tle Apple Merchants, has just been published by Wynkoop and 
Son. Li is as delightful as can be, with a fairy-like element 


in it, showing how e wise little girl, in the wonderful time of 


Long Ago, taught her little brothers, Save-all and Scatter, who 
sold the most marvellous of all apples for the invariable price 
of eight tocars each, the mysteries of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and divisions, not forgotting fractions. This 
may seem a very common and dull thing to do, but it is 
neither dull nor common to Jean Macé, who enters upon his 
task with the feelings of a child and a poet. We shall be sur- 
prised if this little book is not immenseiy popular among the 
young folks, to whom he is a genuine benefactor, as much so 
in his way, as Hans Christian Andersen is in his way. Messrs. 
Wynkoop and Son also publish a cheap edition, in Diamond 
type, of The History of Pendennis with a good portrait of 
Thackeray. To those whose eyes do not object to such di- 
minutive letters as cluster by thousands on these little quarto 
pages, and ours do not, we recommend this edition, which we 
hope will be a complete one, of our greatest English Prose 
Satirist. 

There never was, and neyer can be, such a thing as Comic 


is & grim element of humour in the last, as there is in “‘ Gil- 





pictures of Teniers. It is possible wo write very clever and 
amusing verse, as the poets and poetasters of all lands have 
shown, notably so those of France and England. Among the 
latter, which more immediat«ly concern us, we may mention 
Hood, and Barham, and Thackeray, and among the American 
poets, Holmes and Saxe. The comic verse of Hood and 
Thackeray is funny enough—tbere are plenty of good puns in 
it, and outrageous jokes, but who would givé volumes of it 
for, say, “Fair Inez,” and “‘The Mahogany Tree?” There 


lian’s dead, God rest her bier,” but it is blent with, and over- 
powered by the poetic element, and is therefore poetry. The 
poems of Praed are the happiest of the kind that we possess, 
humour an pathos being so intertwined in them that the re 

sult is poetry. The comic verse of Saxe is smart enough, but 
it is not poetry, neither is the comic verse of Holmes, who, 
however, is a genuine humourist and wit. A follower in the 
footsteps of these gentlemen, who, so far as he is concerned, 
are really his “ illustrious predecessors,” is Mr.‘Laurence N. 
Greenleaf, for whom Messrs. Hurd and Hougt:ton have re- 
cently published a thin volume of metrical compositions, en- 
tiled King Sham, and other Atrocities in Verse. Many of the 
pieces in this collection, Mr. Greenleaf informs us in his Pre- 
face, were first made publie uader the mom de plume of “ Peter 
Punover,” a nom de plume which was not inaptly chosen, we 
think, in view of Mr. Greenleaf’s determination to pun over 
every thing. A pun is a good thing in its way, in spite of the 
well known saying of the Great Moralist (and Ursa Major 
likewise,) who had somewhat mingled it in bis mind with the 
lightening of pockets; a pun, we say, is a good thing per se, but 
to have it at its best, it should be something more than a mere 
play upon words—a philological trick in which fools are fre 

quently the equals of wise men, and it should suggest more 
thau itself. Many of Mr, Greenleaf's puns are rather above 
the average, but as he strings them together in his verse, they 
are generally illogical, and frequently stupid. A pun should 
illustrate as well as flow naturally from the verse in which it 
fiourishes, but it is not often that Mr. Greenleaf’s puns do 
either. They all seem to have been made beforehand, and to 
be strung together like onions on a rope, or packed like her- 
rings in a box. A few stanzas taken at random will show 
what we mean, better than columas of criticism. 


A roofer once was sorely pressed, 
When bills came pouring in ; 

For though the chap could tin the plank— 
He couldn’t “ plank the tin!” 


A gambler at the point of death, 
This sober moral shows : 

However well he throws the dice— 
He dies with awful ihroes! 


A chimney-sweep, his insults base, 
On Biddy ’gan to heap: 

When she who used to sweep the floor— 
Turned round to floor the sweep! 


A quack once saw a vision rise 
Which fairly took away sense ; 
Not ‘ Patience on a Monument”— 
But monuments o’er patients. 


We gaze upon the worid, and shout: 
“ Will wonders never cease?” 

We seize a pig and grease its tail— 
Yet see no Tale of Greece! 


Such absurd, inconseqential stuff as that, and most of Mr. 
Greenleaf’s “atrocities in verse” are of the same sort, is not 
worth resuscitating from the journals in which it first saw the 
light. We commend to Mr. Greenleaf the couplet with which 
he concludes his Preface : 
“ lve taken off all sorts of folks—’tis right 
That I should take myself off—so, good-night.”’ 





Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES? 

Lately, at the sale ‘of works of art left by the late L. V. 
Fiatou, the well-known pictare-dealer, of London, a painting 
called “ Wayside Devotion,” by G. H. Boughton, brought 110 
guineas. Mr. Boughton was one of the rising young artists 


which possesses considerable merit, was exhibited here about 
two years ago. 
John Burnet, one of the last of English engravers who 


wrought in the pure line manner, died lately in London, at 
the advanced age of eighty-four. He was paioter as well as 


valuable and standard work. 


Fifth Avenue, for a few weeks longer. 


ing this remarkable picture. 


missioned to paint for the Capitol at Washington. 





Poetry, any more than there is, or can be, High Art in the 





popular. 


of this city not long since, and the picture in question, 


engraver, and a treatise entitled “ Practical Hints on Paint- 
ing,” published by him many years ago, is considered to be a 


Kaulbach’s grend cartoon of “The Era of the Refo:ma- 
tion,” will remain on view at the Somerville Art Gallery, 82 
No person who takes 
an interest in art should miss the present opportunity of see- 


Mr. W. H. Powell has nearly finished his cartoon for a 
large picture of “ Perry’s Victory,” which he has been com- 


Mr. Frye, whose exhibition of Jerome Thompsou’s picture 
entitled ** The Old Oaken Bucket” has been a very successful 
one, has been prevailed on by many persong interested in art 
to allow it to remain on exhibition at 82 Fifth Avenue until 
the close of next week, when it will be removed to Boston. 
The chromo-lithograph from this work has proved to be very 


Mr. Granville Perkins is about to make his head quarters, 
for the summer, in the neighbourhood of Long Branch, where 
heawill occupy himself in procuring material for marine pfc- 
tures along the picturesque coast between that place and 
Barnegat. 

Mr. John A. Hows has been commissioned to execute 
the illustrations of a work relating to passages in the life of 
Mr. W. C. Bryant, the poet. For this purpose he has pro- 
ceeded to Cummington, Connecticut, where he will make 
sketches of the homestead in which the poet was born. 

There is now to be seen at Schaus’s a large and very fine 
landscape from the pencil of Oswald Achenbach, entitled 
“ Pilgrims on the Campagna.” It represents a group of pea- 
sants, led by a priest mounted on a white horse, and a 
piferaro blowing a strain upon his pipes. A heavy storm is 
gathering overhead, and the violence of the blast is admira 
bly realised by the tossed garments of the travellers. 
Kauffman’s large composition entitled “ Columbus at Sala- 
manca” is also on exhibition at Schaus’s, So far as the telling 
ofastory goes this picture can hardly be considered a suc- 
cess, but there is masterly painting in some portions of it, and 
especially in the draperies. 

In the same gallery there is now to be seen a charmirgly 
executed fancy in pastel, by Brochart, who ranks high in Paris 
among workers in that style of art. The picture is that of a 
beautiful young woman, of the stage rustic type, stancing 
nearaspring. It is set forth as an illustration of “Maud 
Muller,” but the artist certainly could not have attentively 
perused the poem else he had represented the rustic maidenin 
a garb more befitting her employment. An engraving from 
this picture will soon be on sale at Schaus’s. 

At Goupil’s there is now to be seen a very fine example of 
the pencil of Bouguereau. The picture is entitled “ Arcadia,’ 
and is one of the best by this popular French artist ever im- 
ported to this country. 

The prices realised by the sale of pictures belonging to 
Prince Anatole Demidoff, which lately took place in Paris, 
were higher than any we remember to have seen recorded for 
several years. This collection, known as the San Donato 
Gallery, consisted of but twenty-three works, mostly by old 
Dutch and French masters. The aggregate amount brought by 
them was £54 398. 

A statue of Bernard Palissy, the celebrated potter, has 
recently been inaugurated at Saintes, the place of bis birth. 
Tuere is now open at McLean’s, in the Haymarket, London» 
a very interesting exhibition of sketches and drawings by offi- 
cers of the Royal Artillery, a corps in which the practice 
of the fine arts has long been cultivated with eminent suc- 
ceas, In this collection are to be found illustrations of the 
scenery and manners of various nations, materials for which 
the sketchers had, of course, good opportunities of acquiring. 
Should any surplus remain after the expenses of the exhibi- 
tion have been detrayed, it will be devoted to some charitable 
object. “ 





THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE. 
A very charming engraving by Cousen, from a painting 
called “ The Way-side in Andalusia”—the joint production 
of R. Ansdell and the late Johbh Phillip—is the leading en- 
graving in the June number of the ArtJournal, There is 
something extremely picturesque in the costume and charac- 
ter of the figure in this composition, as well as in the trap- 
pings of the mules. The subject of the other steel plate is a 
passage in the experience of Palissy the Potter. It is engrav- 
ed by Sharpe, after a painting by Mrs. KE. M. Ward, one of the 
foremost among the female artists of Eagland, and is full of 
dramatic force and expression. The notice-of the Royal 
Academy exhibition is concluded, and much critical informa- 
tion is given regarding the exhibition of the several Water- 
Coluur Societies now open. Fall notes regarding recent pic- 
ture sales of importance are also given ; and these, with var- 
ious notabilia and reports on matters connected with the fine 
arts, keep connoisseurs well informed with regard to art mat- 
ters on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘ 
es 


BULLION AND FOREIGN EXCHANGES THEORETIC- 
ALLY AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Followed by a Defence of the Double Valuation, with special rex 
ference to the Proposed System of Universal Coinage. 
BY ERNEST SEYD. 


Mr. Seyd bas done well in writing this book. The subjects 
which it handles have been handled before, in several expiana- 
tory, and in scores of speculative volumes; but there war need 
of a clear and comprehensive exposition of the mysteries of cur- 
rency avd commerce ql exchanges, aud Mr, Seyd has very satie- 
factorily met the need. He does not load bis pages with the 
matter-of fact but very useful information about weights, mea- 
sures, and coius, which are the principal coutents of Tate’s 
‘Cambist, and he adapts himself much more to the requirements 
of uninitiated readers than Mr. Goschen bas done io his able 
‘ Thevry of Foreign Exchanges.’ He has attempted to write 
such a book as wiil yield to the hundreds of thousands of people, 
who, in this commercial country of ours, etand in need of it, 
plain and thorough instruction about money and monet«ry trans- 
actions; and bis a'tempt is successful. His style is colloquial 
without being diffuse. His information is copious without being 
wearisome. About the vexed questions connected with the work- 
ing of the Bauk Charier Act he says little, but what he does 
say is generally to the purpose, aod worth beediog, though it 
may not be conclusive. His chief object, however, is to describe 
things as they are, and this be does better than any other writer 
of financial books known to us. 

Mr. Seyd begins his exposition, by showing bow end why 
gold is the best¥undamenta! medium of exchange, between aud 
within civilised communities. it differs frum diamonds avo pre- 
cious stones in being sufficiently plentiful, and in being malleable 





and easily divisible. These qualities, shared by silver, of course fit 
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it for employment as a subordinate mediam, Mr. Seyd’s account 
of these metals includes brief mention of their extraction and 
preparation, and fa'ler description of their coinage and assaying 
and of all the fuxctions and operations of the Mint; while om the 
Miat itself, aod the laws by which it is protected, he has a chap- 
ter of sharp and partly well-deserved criticism. He gives short 
and lucid accounts of the different sorts of paper currency in cir- 
culation, and of the bills which, though not included in the term 
currency, are a bundred times more extensively ued, and there 
fore, in commercial affsire, more useful, than coins and bank- 
notes, as mediums of exchange. He then proceeds to enume- 
rate the monetary systems, and to deseribe the courses of ex 
change of all the nations of the world, supplementing his 
statistics by interesting notes, of which this is a specimen : 

















































































































































































“ The bietory of the Turkish Piastre is a curious one. Origi- 
nally the Turkish Coin of this denomination was of about the 
same Value as the Spanish Piastre; in 1750 it stood at about 36 
Pence, whilst at present it is worth only 2 1-14 Pence. This de- 
cline in the value of the piece arose simply from the progressive 
debasement of its fineness and weight by successive G »veroments, 
until at last the intrin+ic value of the Coin in fine Silver was re- 
duced to 1 25th part of the original value. The deepo'ie Govern- 


circulation of the debased Coin upon their subjects, and they 
were blind to the disastrous effects of such arbi rary measures 
upon the Home and Foreiga Trade of the Empire. But this 
was not all: an evormous amount of Paper Currency, under the 
denomination of Caime, was forced into circulation besides ; and 
what with the depreciated value of thi<« Paper Currency, the fear- 
fully debased and even counterfeit Coinage, circulating in an 
immense variety of larger and smaller pieces, to the total amount 
of some 900 millions Piastres, and what with the incessant and 
violent fluctuations in the price of Foreign Coin, there surely 
never was a greater state of confusion in a Monetary System. The 
stoic submission of the Mosiem to Kismet, and his belicf in the in- 
fallibility of the Prophet's successor, alone preserved the State 
from the dreadful revolu:ion which, with a much smaller share of 
grievances, would inevitably have burst out in a civilised Christ- 
jan community.” 


The influence of international intercourse, however, compelled 
the G vernment of Turkey to devise some refurm, aud in 1844, 
under the Sultan Abdul Medj d, an attempt was made to re-es 
tablish the Mouetary System of the Empire upon a more solid 
basis, hy the issue of a new Coinage, taking for i's Unit or In- 
teger the latest edition of the debased Piastre. Ata subsequent 
period the Imperial Ottoman Bavk was established, whose func- 
tioos comprised also tue gradual reorganisation of the Turkish 
Mediums of Exchange. This Institution bas suceceded so far in 
regulating and funding the wretched Paper Currency known 
hitherto as Caime (now a Turkish 5 per Cent. Stock). The Coin- 
age is also being regulated, and a contract for a new Copper 
Coinage is now being executed for the Turkish Government at 
Brmioghbam. But the task of entirely withdrawing from cireu 
lation the miserable old Coinage, and substituting for it a 
healibier and more stable system of Currency, is a most difficul: 
one, and it will take years to accompli-b, The new Coinage of 
1844, for instance, was no sooner n circulation than it began to 
be exported abroad, and, in spite of an absurd law, passed some 
years ago, forbidding iis rise in value (since repealed), it has so 
far served scarcely any other purpose than that of satisfying the 
demands of foreign creditors. The country is therefore still 
suffering from the plague of a debdased Coinage, and from the 
variable rates of many sorts of good foreign coin (English Sove- 
reigos among the number), to which the merchauts are compelled 
to have recourse.” 

Mr. Seyd is contented with the £15,000 000 exces; of the Bank 
of England's paper circulation over its reserve of bullion which 
was authorised by the Bank Charter Act. He acknowledges 
thac this excess does not cause the smaliest depreciation in the 
value of the English bank-note ; but he fears that any greater 
excees would have arisk of causing Our notes, like those of Aus- 
tria or the United States, 1o be no longer “as good as gold.” 
We eonfess that the fear doe#not seem to us well grounded. I 
in 1844 the security of the National Exchequer was perfectly 
good for £15,000,000, surely now, when the patioaal wealth is 
more than doubled, the security might also be at any rate 
doubled with perfect safety. There is a medium, and we might 
trust to the pradence of our great financiers to observe it, be- 
tween such poverty in paper-mouey as seems to cripple our trade 
at all times, and to bring ruin to thousands in such crises as that 
of 1866, followed by the stagnation of 1867, and such reckless- 
ness ar attended the issue of American “ greenbacks’’ and Aus- 
trian notes. Mr Seyd seems not to think so; but it is possible 
that some beriefl', at least, might result from adop ion of the 
different plan of reform which he suggests. He boldly contra 
dicts the almost universally accepted axiom, that a nation’s 
wealth io bullion varies steadily with its rate of exchange; 
basing his argument on the experience of 1866, when, in spite of 
an almost unprecedentedly high rate of discount, the Bank's sap 
ply of bullion was persisiently decreased each week. Ten per 
cent. could not keep in the Bank of Eogland the bullion tnat 
found its way into the Bank of France, where only three or four 
per cent, was offered. Mr. Seyd attributes this violation of all 
preconceived theories, not, as is o!ten urged, to the great distrust 
which English overtrading is said to have caused on the Conti 
nent, but to the prudent practice adopted by the Bank of 
France of buying bullion at a trifle more than the standard 

. price :— 

“ Shortly after the accession of the present ruler of that coun- 
try a premium on Gold Bullion was offered by the Bank of 
France, and the payment of this premium on the article was con- 
tinued for several years. Large quantities of Bu lion were brought 
to the couvtry, and upwards of 150 millions sterling in Gold 
have since been coined in France, whilst the mass of Go'd in 
circulation among all classes of socie'y proves that, by some 
means or other, ihe nation has very quickly grown wealthier. It 
may be argued that the improvement in tl political, social, and 
industrial condition of the country has bad a share in producing 
this change, and that due allowance should be made also for the 
Gold required to replace the Silver Coinage exported to India. 
Still these causes combined are insufficient to account for the 
marvellous change which has taken place, and which bas made 
France at this time the principal storehouse of Gold Bullion in 
Europe. 

“ At this present time (Mareh 1868) the Bank of France 
holds an amount of Bullion nearly double that beld by the Bank 
of England. Is this to be a'tributed solely to the improved con- 
dition of France? If so, then ail that can be said upon the point 
is that there is no known instance of a national progress equalling 
this in rapidity ; and England must acknowledge that France 
has overtaken and outstripped her in the successful practical 
application of the principles of soca! and political economy. 

* There can be no douht but that the wire offer of a premium 
on Guild bad the covert effect of turning the Exchanges in fa- 
vour of France. Small as tie inducement offyred may seem to 
the ordiwary reader, it was lorge evough to determine English 
and other Bankers to export Bullion tu France. 1t was certainly 
by the offer of this premium that Paris secured the influx of a 







ments of the Sate had not much trouble in forcing the continued | 





large quantity of Gold, although—and this is a point which must 
| not be overlooked iu considering the matter in all its bearings— 
| this extra influ. of the Precious Metal into France might, in a| 
| certain sense, (e regarded rather in the light of borrowed Capi- | 
tal than as . tional Property actually acquired; for Fravce 
could not imu cdia t:ly make an equivalent return for the Gold 
in other commod tis of ber own production. The Bank of 
France paid this premium on Gold; and for a number of years 
the weekly ttateme ts of that [ostitution showed consideratle | 
debits to the aecou t of the premium so paid. The direct loss 
thus sustained by t e operation was amply counterbalanced, bow- 
ever, by the influx f Bullion toalarg amount, which enabled 
the Bank to encour g Commerce and Industry, at remunera- 
| tive but not oppress ve rates of Interest, and the increased busi- | 
| ness thus done by the Bank supplied the means to liquidate the | 
debit originally resulting { @a the operation. The benefit be- 
stowed upon the nation by he incresse in the solid Medium of 
Exchange can scarcely estimated io figures, but it is made strik- | 
|} ingly apparent in the mproved condition of the people at large. | 
The Bank of France being, in a great measare, a Government 
| Institution (not, like the Bank of Eoglayd, the mere Banker ot | 
| the State), the policy pursued by its authorities bas naturally | 
}som~+thiog of national importance in it, 
| “*However absolute the belief may be In the infallibility of | 
the well-known rule of tratle of giving value for value, we think | 
| it will be admitted, at lea-t, that the almost continuous absorp- 
| tion of Go'd Bullion by France, ever since the time when the 
| premium on Gold was first offered, which, let it be remembered, 
was in the first unsettled years of the present political system, is 
a very singular fact. 

“Tbere is no longer any need now for the Bank of France to 
offer a premium for Gold, for the desired result has beea fully 
attained, aud France rejvices at present in the possession of a 
sufficient stock of Gould. The Government of the Bank of France 
has also since then endeavoured to assimilate the porition of that 
Institution to tha! of the Baok of England; but the important 
fact remains that its previous policy with regard to the purchase 
of Gold at a premium bas turned out a great success.” 





| 


Mr. Seyd would have us try the same experiment and has good 
hope of equal success. The suggestion is worth cousidering. 
If in this way we could increase our stock of current coin, aud 
a'so augment the Bank’y reserve.of bullion, thus augmening the 
Bank’s issue of notes according to the existing law, there would 
clearly be lees need for any aiteration in our present system of 
paper currency. 


Another importaut point is discussed at length in Mr. Seyd's 
concluding chapters. He is bold enough—and we shall brictly 
state bis views without commenting upon them—to differ from 
the grand principle laid down at the Paris Cooference of 1867, 
respecting a universal! coinage. That principle, first prominentiy 
advanced by M. Michel Chevalier, was in tavour of basing that 
universal coinage—of which he of course approves—upon a sin- 
gle gold valuation. Mr. Seyd argues in favour of a duuble va- 
luation, based on the standard of both gold and silver. Heurg s 
that the alteration of the Eoglish standard from silver to gold, 
effected in 1816, has already produced much mischief, although 
ihe mischief is very much less than it would be if the silver stan- 
dard were universally abolished. It is still retained in pearly 
halt of Europe, and thereby some 550 millions of silver currency 
isjmaintained throughout the world, If silver were everywhere 
else only used as a legal coin for payment of small amounts, as 
is the case with us, Mr, Seyd considers that its use av money 
would in course of time be very much reduced, and that so 
large a quactity of metal, nearly 500 millions, would be thrown 
into the market for mauulacturing purposes alone, that its mar- 
ket value would be very much deteriorated, and that thus ebe 
commercial world would be proportionately impoverished. His 
arguments in this direction are well put and worth thinking 
over, For ourselves, we are not convinced by them ; bu’ we 
do believe that the steady growth of population in modern times, 
and the mach more rapid growth of commerce necessitate as 
large a growth of curreacy as it ix possible to produce. If paper 
currency, for which there is no substantial equival: nt in bullion, 
is unwise, then we are doubly bound to run no risk of lessening 
our stock of bullion :— 


“ Whatever difference of opinion may otherwise exist among 
Political Eeonomists about the effvc's of the late Gold diseove- 
ries,upon this one point all authorities on the subject are agreed, 
‘o wit, that the large inerease ia the supply of Gold bas givea 
univers«l impulse to Trade, Commerce, and Indasiry, and to ge- 
neral Social Development and Progress, and that it has cousi- 
derably enhanced the Material Welfare aod Comfort of Man- 
kind. The mere possession of greater riches in thePrecious 
Metals is in itself a direct gain and advance in General Wealth, 
even in the most abstract acceptation of the term ; the material, 
palpable signs of this advance in Wealth are seen and feit in the 
stimalus and encouragement which a large increase in the uni- 
versal Capital must necessarily give to Lodusiry and Commerce 
and Labour, and the increased production of ail kinds of com- 
modities, either in consequence or iu anticipation of an increased 
demand for them. 

“ An increase in the Girculating Medium is beneficial even 
where that Medium is represented by Paper, such as Bank Notes, 
State Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c. Experience has shown that 
the issue of fresh Notes, ia Paper-issuing States, has a tendency 
tu give an immediate impulse to commerce, in spjte of the de- 
preciation to which a Paper Currency is naturally liable. The 
examp’e of the United States, with their Greenback Currency, is 
conclusive on this point. With the evils connected with such 
Paper Issucs, and the difficulty to provide for their redemption 
we have no concern here: we simply wish to point out that the 
direct beneticial effect which an increase even in this indiff, rent 
sort of Money is calculated to bave on industry agd commerce 
cannot be denied. How mach greater then must the benefit be 
that may be expected to result from an increase in the solid Cir- 
culation Medium! 

“The converse surely muse uold equally good, therefore, viz., 
that the destruction of a considerable portion of the existing 
Circulating Medium, the annihilation of part of the World’s 
capital, cannot but prove injurious to the best and truest in- 
terests of mankiod ; aod we are clearly justified in maintaining 
that the advocates of the Single Gold Standard, by the projected 
universal prohibition of payments in Silver, except io an insigni- 
ficant amount, would strike a most serious blow against the ad- 
vance of civilisation and the blessings of social progress) The 
argument has been used that Gold will replace Silver because so 
much more Gold is yet expected to be found, Well, let us wel- 
come these fresh supplies of Gold, but their arrival is surely no 
reason why we should do away with Silver. It is also argued 
that Gold will rise in value, and this will afford compensation for 
the demonetisation of Silver. We deny this; Gold may, indeed, 
rise in value, but certainly not to the extent required to compen- 
sate the World for the withdrawal of nigh upon 500 millions 
Sterling io Silver. If Money is beneficial to the world, dnd if 
both Gold and Silver are tit materials to represent it, let us keep 
to both Gold and Silver.” Io that view, at any rate, Mr. Seyd 
should not want supporters.— Zzaminer. 





THE NAME OF “JEHOVAH.” 


in the Aftenceum of May 2, page 630, I find the following :-— 
“ The objcectious taken to the form Jebovab are critical and 
grammatical, The termioation ah, we are reminded, is confined 
to femiuine nouns; and therefore, if the complete word ‘ Jeho- 
vah’ means anything at all in the original, it means a goddess, 
aad not a God.” Will you allow me to reply that, in my hum- 
ble opinion, this objection is neither critical nor yet grammati- 
eal. In the first place, the ah of Jebovab canuot, or should not, 
be compared to the ah which forms the termination of feminine 
nouus, because the ah (or rather the A) ot Jehovah is allowed, on 
all bands, to be radica/, whilst the feminine endiog ah (or rather 
the A of it) never forms part of the root, but is always an addi- 
tivn to it, that is, a suffix or an affix, Similarly, in the word 
morah (a razor), the A is generally allowed to be radical, end 
(n0t improbab y for this reason) t .e word is masculine, though it 
ends in ah. Sce Gesevius and Furst s. 0. 

lo the second piace, even if the ah of Jehovah were compara- 
ble to the ah of teminine nouns, Jebovah might still well desig- 
pate 4 god, tor | fiod no less than nineteen man’s names ending 
iu the femiuine termination ak, They are—Anholibamah (map, 
Gen. xxxvi. 41 ; woman, Gen. xxxvi. 14), Alvab, Araunan, Baa- 
nub, Kiigab, Eiab, Ephab, (mao, 1 Coron. 1), 47 ; women, 1 Chron. 
i). 46), Hira, Huppab (fem, noun—bridal chamberor couch), I h- 
mab, Jouah, Mascowh (man, 1 Kiogs ii. 39 ; woman, 1 Kings xv. 
10), Mi-bwaovah, Phurah, Shammad (fem, poun—desolation or 
astonishment), Suclab, Shimeah, Tebionah (fem. nouua—prayer 
supplication), Togarmab. In two or three of these the A m@y 
possibly be radical, but it certainly is not in the very great ma- 
jority. ™ ni ? 

As for the form Jahveh, which is, I believe, taken by Ewald 
aud many others to be the fut. Kal of the verb Aavah, | must 
say tuat, judging fiom the remnants of thia verb which are still 
to be met with ia the Bible (viz., Geo. xxxvii. 29; Job xxxvii. 
6; Isa. xvi. 4; Eccles, xi. 3), and from tue analogy of the kin- 
dred verb Aayah, | cannot but come to the conclusion that the 
future ot hucah was probably ji/veh, or jeheveh, and can scarcely 
have becn jahveh. Furst, who, in matters of Hebrew grammar, 
rauks, | presume, with Ewald, goes turther, and says (s. 0. Jeho- 
vab) that Jabveh as the fut. Kal of Aavuh is an Unform., 

1 cannot attach much importauce to Mr. Martin: au’s statement 
(iu which bé follows Gerenius) that ‘the word Jehovah was pro- 
vably first written in Romat characters, and the corresponding 
prouunciation suggested....by Galatinus...cin 1516 A.D.’ 
Mere is no doubt, I think, that the leiters jhoh were, from the 
very introduction of the Hebrew points, pointed as they vow are (I 
have myself examined the oldest pointed Hebrew manuscript in 
the Cambridge University Ljbrary. ‘The pointing is supposed to 
be at least as ea:ly as the thirteenth century, and the letiers jhoh 
are everywhere pointed as they now arc); and if so, *lirely any- 
body that read what he had before bim, must have read Jehovah. 
it the word were never 80 written betore the sixteenth century, 
it was probably because up to that time Hebrew was studied by 
very few people, excepiing by Jews who could not write this 
holicet of Gud's names, aod by Gentiles who, having learnt their 
Hebrew from Jews, followed their examp'e in substituting tor 
it in reading and in writing, Adunai, the Lord. &c. If the torm 
Jebovah originated with a Christian ouly 300 years ago, how is 
it that the Jewish tradition is ia favour of this form, as [ am as- 
sured it is by Dr. Schiller-Szivessy, a Jewish Rabvi and teacher 
of Rabbinical and Talmudical Hevrew to the University of Cam- 
bridge? 

Aud, in conclusion, I think that Mr. Martineau need scarcely 
‘ feel the greatest repugnance in ever writing,it’(Jebovah) Gese- 
nius wrote a masterly aod almost eXbaustive ariicie upon the 
word, as Mr. Martiveau acknowledges, and condemned the form 
Jchovab, tuough in more moderate terms than Mr. Martineau 
does; yet | aw not aware that be ever ueed avy other form thin 
Jebovah, It was reserved for Ewald to elevate a mere conjec- 
ture to the dignity of a fact ; and if Ewald did +o, it was be- 
cauce Ewald, unfortunately, betieves that what Ewald thinks 
musi needs be right. | most fully agree with you (p. 630), and 
‘bave vo faith ia the power of criticlom to recoustruct popular 
forms and idioms.’ ” F. Cmance. 


———_»—__—_- 


Tue Enp or THE Jamaica ProsecuTION.—We may as- 
sume that we have at la-t dove not only with Mr. Eyre, bat 
with the terrible story of the Terror in Jamaica for whico it bas 
been found impossible to cali Mr. Eyre to account in Kayland, 
We certainly have no reason to regrct that these proceedings are 
at Jevgth atan eod. As in the ease of the American War, the 
opinions we bave been forced to express upon them from begia- 
ning to end bave beeo almost directly at issue with those of the 
greater number probably even of our own readers, aud it is 
searcely more pleas: mn‘ to write ia a strain which is kaown to 
be utterly repugnant o the majority of those who read, than to 
address ao audience when every senteace is a wound inflicted 
on their self-\ove. Still, we canoot allow the matter to drop, or 
Mr. Justice Blackbura’s clever reply to the Chief Justice to go 
forth to the world as the fioal judgment of Eogli-h lawmpoa 
what has bappened, without briefly summing up the aspecis of 
the case as it appear: to us and defiaing tae iudications which 
it gives us of Koglish middle-class opiaion. 

As regards the pure law of the matter, even Mr, Justice Black- 
burn is compelled to agree with the Chicf Justice that in con- 
tinuing the reign of martial law io Jamaica long beyond the time 
at which the insurrection, or revolt, or murdervas riot, or what- 
ever the disturbance at Morant Bay may be most properly called, 
was suppressed, Mr. Eyre did what would have been utterly il- 
legal ia Eogiand, and what can only be legally justified, if at all, 
by the special law of Jamaica. It seems @ matter o! grave regret 
—uvay, for grave complaint against Mr. Justice Biackbura’s 
cuerge—that in explaining the special colonial law of Jamaica 
by which martial jaw there was first coutrolled, aud by reference 
to which be interprets, os we understaad, all the subsequent sta- 
tutes oa the subject—the law of the 83rd Charles L1.—Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn omitted to recite that most important proviso that 
notbiog therein contained shoul. authorize apy act “ contrary to 
the law of Engiaod.” It cannot be questioned that such a pro- 
viso had a most important bearing on the meacing of a statute 
the very purpose of which was, according to Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, to coofer powers which would not have been legai in Eng- 
land.— Spectator. - 





PrigstLy INFLUENCE AT THE TUILERIES.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post writes—“ We constantly hear 
of Church influence at Court, and of the Emperor’s subser- 
viency to the same as exercised by a gentle medium. | have 
not repeated any of the many stories in circulation on this 
subject, although they have political bearings. No doubt 
there is much falsehood and much exaggeration about what 
is called the ‘ rule of the mcy. Tne Emperor N 
as all the world mt, has hitherto defended the 
laws of the state when they have been attacked by the Courch. 
The hatred of the fiery Bishop f Usleans tothe itd 
ty alone would prove this; and those who are familiar with 
the language of the cardinals at Rome are perfectly aware of 
the peculiar epithets familiarly applied to Louis Napoleon 
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We bave even a more recent proof, too, of the Emperor's views 
and decisions. 1tis well known that immense efforts have 
been used from the commencement of the year at Court to re- 
move the present Minister of Public Iustruction, M. Victor 
Daruy, precisely because he is not subservient to Rome. We 
know trom the debate, too, which has just taken place in the 
Senate that these intrigues havefailed. Church influence may 
have made some head amoogst us of late, but it is tar from su- 
preme. Rome apparently bolds out a threat to be elected of 
the French nation just now apropos of the next general elec- 
tions. The clerical journals tell us how they can send Roman 
deputies to the Corps Législatif. They assume an immense 
amount of political power throughout the empire. If the 
church possesses as much as these “ divinity politicians ” arro- 
gate, uuivereal suffrage in France would be simply a priestly 
tyranuy. No doubt the Emperor cannot forget church influ- 
ence in France, but that influenceis much exaggerated by the 
priests. Ifan Emperor of Austria bas emancipated bimse:t 
in 1868, why should an Emperor of the French choose such 
& period to bind himself? The Roman Church has lost much 
of its worldly power on the Continent since 1848, and it may 
eventually gain its lost spiritual and useful influence as it is 
banished trom courts and politics.” 





A QueEsTIONABLE ADMIRER OF THE Bonaparte Dy 
Nasty.—M. Heori Rochefort, the editor of a new journal which 
has appeared io Paris, entiled the Sauterne, avows himself a 
Bonapairtist in terms which will hard y please the Government. 
As some Legitim'ste prefer Louis XVIIL, others Louis XVL., 
olbers Charles’X., he claims his right to choose his own particu- 
lar Booaparte, and selects N»poleon II. as his “ ideal sovereign.” 
“ No one,” he says, “ will deny that be occupied the throue, 
since his successor is called Napoleon lil.” Then he exclaims, 
“ What a reign, my friends, what a reign! Not one tax; no 
useless wars with the décimes which foilow ; none of those dis- 
tant expedi ions where 600000000 are expended to recover 
15f.; no devouring civil list; no ministers, each one grasping 
five or six functi ns at 100,000f. each ; there is the monarch, such 
as | understand him. Oh, yes! Napoleon IIL., 1 love and admire 
thee unreservedly.” Who can doubt that M. Rochefort is a 
Bonapartist? 





> “Fev O’eR THE ALPs”—The Mont Cenis Railway has been 
opened, and so great a \riumph of engiveer.ng skill and p: rsever- 
ance deserves to be everywhere recorded to the honour of the 
able engiveer, Mr. Fell, by whom it has been accomplished. 
There has been a race between the railway over the mountain 
and the tunnelled railway, and the wonderful line which car- 
eers over the mountain heights bas, in spite of its incomparable 
daring and an extraordinary concurrence of d fficuit'es, proved 
the winner. It is expected that the railway over the Alps will 
reap arich harvest before the railway under them is ready to 
earn anything iu its quieter and less daring style. When we 
read of engines constructed to “ turn trains on their heels,” and 
perform the evolutions of the Skating Club at an elevstion of 
12,000 feet, it is pretty evident that wonders are not going to 
cease just yet. 





INCREASE OF CORRESPONDENCE IN NEw York—Accord- 
ing to a late «flicial report, the amount of mail matter in gross 
handled in the New York Post-oflice in 1864 averaged forty-one 
tons daily. The daily average of 1867 was ninety-five tons, an 
increase of one bundred aod thirty per cent. in three years, and 
averagiog two hundred wagon loads per day. Aside from the 
dom«stic mails that are constantly arriving and départiog, foreign 
matis arrive and depart from Europe four times per week by re- 
gular lines of steamers, and semi-mootbly, extra, to and from 
France, against but two foreign mails per week in 1861. In 
1861 two mails monthly were sent to and received from Havana, 
and now the same number are sent and received weekly. In ad- 
dition to which there are now monthly mails sent to and received 
from Brazil, China and Japan. The number of lett rs despatched 
is now a Caily average of 250,000. Number of letters and news- 
papers delivered by carriers during 1857, 4,896,126 ; the same 
during 1867, 19,268,786 being an increase in ten years of 400 
per cent., while the box delivery bas increased in equal propor- 
tion. Number of foreign letters sent and received in 1861 was 
4,063,981 ; the same in 1867, 8 918,158, au increase of. nearly 120 
per cent. in six years. Aggregate value of postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes sold in the United States for fiscal year end 
ing Jane 30, 1867, was $12 988,134 32, of which $1,814 911 23 
was sold atthe New York Post«flice. Amount of postage stamps 
and stamped envelopes so!d.at New York offive in 1857, $464,- 
911 62; sold in 1867, $1,813 911 23, aa increase in ten years 
of nearly 400 per cent. 





M. BremaRK ON A WAR with FRrance.—A well-known 
German jouroalist, M. Bamberger, who is also one of the most 
emioest members of the Customs Parliament, thus describes, ia 
a letter to bis constituents, the opinions of Count de Bismark 
relative to a war with Fiance :—“ It is a fact well worth know- 
ing that the Prussian premier is opposed on principle to a war 
with France, as he considers it wou.d lead to a most jamentable 
disturbance of the development of Germany ; and as, moreover, 
be believes that a victory, however brilliaut, could only be pur- 
chased by the greatest sacrifices, since the French people would 
only be rendered more jealous than ever of the Germans by de- 
feat, and seek to retrieve the losses of one campaign by a se- 
cond. There are many people here who hold that Bismark bas 
made two great mistakes: first, in accepting the line of the Maiu 
at Nikolsburg rather than involve Prussia in a war 
with France; and secondly, in not attacking France 
apropos of the Luxemburg question, when Prussia was far su- 

yerior to ber rival both in aments and miiilary organisation. 

at I think these two mist@Res—if such they were—are in any 
case much to his credit as a skilful and ready statesman. Nor 
do I believe Count de Bismark to be wrong in bolding to the 
principle that a war between the two nations is the great est of 
all the calamities that threaten us, and that so long as it’is not 
proved to demonstration tbat such a war is inevitable, it is our 
first duty to prevent it, and allow Earope time to free herstif 
from the circumstances whence such a danger arises.” 





Tue Lonpon Press on 17s Menrits.—The Spectator, in 
treating of “ penny papers,” ia London, incidentally says :— 


“The weekly press, though compelled to change its form en- 
tirely, and its function in great part, has become more powerful 
than ever, addressing editors and members rather than ordinary 
readers ; and, on the whole, better deserves its power. The bope, 
formalized, if we are not mistaken, by Mr. Cobden, that articles 
would give place to telegrams has been entirely disappoint-d, and 
news is the one department iu which the London papers have ma- 
terially fallen off. Their reports of all kinds,Parliamentary ioclud- 
ed are less careful than'of yoret, heir foreign correspondence grows 
thinner, and their ancient spirit in the collection of intelligence 
Seems to bave entirely died away. Even papers like the 7imes 
and the Telegraph, w th their really immense resources, do no; 


thing in this direction for the public. Time was when the Times 
would have spent thousands to secure early details, say, of the 
battle of Sadowa ; but now the press resigus itself 10 M. Reuter, 
whose agents, to speak plainly, know nothing about politics, 
bave not the faintest conception of what is important and what 
is twaddie, and while the Scotsman prints every day a column 
of private telegraphic bulletins, the London papers give us the 
words of an American declaration against national swindling— 
worth to Europe, say, £20,000,000 sterling—twelve days after 
their official promulgation. ‘As to centralization, the provincial 
journals. after one shiver of fear and rage, accepted the change 
so heartily that we have at this moment this unprecedented situ- 
ation—they beat their London rivals. We ask any competent 
Northern Member of Parliament to correct us if we err in say- 
ing thatno London penny daily can compare either in type, 
paper, leaders, or freshness and fullness of information with the 
Scotsman, the Leeds Mercury, the Manchester Guardian, or the 
Manchester Examiner. How they do it we bave not an idea, 
but the fact remains that whileSthe two most successful of the 
London penny dailies are printed on paper which would dis- 
grace an advertising shop if used for wrappers, these Northern 
papers are as readable as if they cost threepence, and as well 
priuted as any papers, out of China, in the world.” . 





Tue ToRNADO Case.—A legal opinion on the seizure of the 
Tornado bas just been given by Sir Robert P. Collier and Mr. 
C. J. Cottingham, The poiots submitted to the learned counsel 
were :—' 1, Have the crew a well-founded claim to compensa- 
tion from the Spanish Government? 2. Is it the duty of the 
British Government, under the circumstances set forth, to press 
and enforce the claim already formally made? 3, Can a second 
trial cure the illegalities and incompeteucy of tbe first trial, or 
affect the crews right to compensation? 4. What steps do 
counsel advise the crew now to adopt?” The reply of counsel 
is subjoined: “1. We are of opinion ‘hat, assuming the state- 
ments of the crew to be subsiantially correct, they have a 
founded claim to compensation. The tp.nish Government bav- 
ing justified their detention on the ground of their being re- 
quired as witnesses, we think the length of time they were de- 
tained so unreasonable, and their treatment so severe ard cruel, 
that their claim will not necessarily fail even if the vessel should 


not 10 say oppressive character, but we have not the materials 


they are contrary to Spauish law. It is the duty of the Govern- 


time must be allowed for the termination of the proceedings 


ter of the vessel, we do not see how the Government can be re 


delay thould be permitted.” 





principal wrongdoer. Otherwise, the name of the Indian Secre 


be a good preparation for the more apxious and onerous duties 


of Viceroy.--- Pall Mall Gazette. 





A SENSIBLE SuGGEstion.—With reference to the Austra- 
Jian project to abandon the Panama route for that by San 
Franeisco a8 soon as the Atlantic and Pacific Railway sball 
have been completed, on th ground that the distance from 


biti in the direct cour#€, and available for forming a com 


cisco, 80 that, by a railway from Canada turough British Co 
lumbia, England would be placed in direct postal communica 


Panama; whilst a liberal grant of land, nqw lying useless, 
would, as Mr. Dallas believes, induce capitalists to come for- 
ward, and complete a scheme which would not only unite 
England with her distant possessions, but cpen upa large 
continent for séttlement, and develop its miveral and agricul- 
tural wealth, its coal fields, fisheries, and forests. 


est—léarn to moderate spontaneously their bigh pretensions ! 
We do not intermeddle in their affairs ; we impose no council ; 
we give vent to no threats ; but we forbid them to interfere ip 
our concerns. We have no desire to be their clients. As to 


thodomontade as a sign of strength ; particularly as an appeal 
to fear will never find an echo in G-rman bearis. We shall 
not stir as long as these heroes, changeable as those of the 
Iliad, shall confine themselves, in the way of a skirmish of 
the advance guard, to launching insults from their lips ; but 
we sball be found arrayed in close and compact lines on the 
day when these bravadoes shall give place to serious action, 
and when we shall have to struggle on the other side of the 


day we shall express ourselves not by words, but by deeds.” 





ultimately be condemned. 2 and 3. The fresh proceedings insti- 
tuted after the failure of the first appear to us of a very strange, 


before us on which to form a decided opinion whether or not 


ment to inform themselves upon this subject, and if they should 
be satisfied that these proceediogs are unauthorised by Spavish 
law, to lose no time in protesting against them and demanding 
compensation. If they should pot be so satisfied, a reasonable 


But, inasmuch as the amount of the claim (at all events) will a 
good deal depend upon the ultimate decision as to the charac- 


quired immediately to insist upom the payment of any defizile 
sam by the Spanish Government. 4. The only course open to 
the crew is to make representations to the Foreign Office, and 
we think they are enti(led to urge that no further unnecessary 


tary has been favourably mentioned in India, and it is now ge- 
ntrally allowed that the trainiog of the India Office will always 
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1834 in the funds for the fedemption of the company’s stock ; 
which sum, by reinvestment of the proceeds, now amounts to 
nearly 64 millions. The dividends guaranteed by the British 
Government are paid at the Bank of England, and may be re- 
deemed by Parliament in the year 1874. The capital may 
then be purebased at £200 for £100 stock. If the purchase 
should be found inconvenient, the existence of the company 
may be prolonged, no doubt to the satisfaction of the proprie- 
Mors of stock, who are now guaranteed 10} per cent dividend. 
The company receive a grant of £800 per annum from the 
Secretary of State for India, for detraying salaries and inciden 
tal expenses. A court of directors is held once a month, and 
a general court of proprietors twice a year.- -Leisure Hour. 


Tae NUMBER OF QUAKERS IN ENGLAND.—The annual 

meetings of the Society of Friends have just been held in 

London and Dubliv, and from the returns presented it appears 

that in Ireland there are 2898 members, 1,320 of whom are 

male, ané 1.578 female. From returns made to the assembly in 

London, it appears that there are in Great Britain 13,815 mem- 

bers. There are 265 recorded members, and about 400 unre- 

corded. The 265 are distributed in 129 meetings, leaving 192 
without any. The distraints for church-rates, tithe-rent charge, 
and otver demands, were 210 for an aggregate amount of £1 902, 
The amount of distraiots in Lreland was about £280. The ex- 
peuse of Friends travelling on religious errands duriog 1867 had 
been £1,675 1s. towards which New England had contributed 
£350 Among other subjects discussed was that of the disestab- 
lishment of the Iris: Caurch, which step was looked upon favour- 
ably. Mr. Joho Bright took occasiou to remark in the course of 
conversation on the question of peace or war that many of the 
Friends took a desponding view of the state of affairs. The pre- 
sent agitated state of Europe arose solely from France, he 
French bad not yet learot that no nation has a right to seek eu- 
premacy by war. Candidly he} admitted that he did not expect 
much from the efforts of peace societies or their own, Progress 
would be the result of gradual experience. 





ANECDOTE OF LorD BrovucHamM.—The late Lord Brougham, 
whee Chase lior, is reported to have fallea into the same 
nabit as Lord Eldoo—namely, of writing private letters while 
counsel were arguing before him. Sir E. Sugden always re- 
belled against the practice, and, by ceasing to speak when 
Lord Brougham took up his pen, compelled the Chancellor at 
‘ast to desist from writing, though he could not force him to 
adopt ever the attitude of attention, A present occupant of 
the Bench has been beard to attribute to this his first success 
atthe bar. He had the jortune, when quite a junior, to hold 
a brief before Lord Brougham. His leader was absent, so upon 
him fell the task of opposing Sugden, who was on the other 
side, and though he obtained jadgment in his favour, it was 
more probably owing to the strength of his case than to an 
argument wich was scarcely listened to, A few days after 
there appeared at his chambers a pew client, and one who 
finally proved staunch, In alter life he one day asked his old 
friend what had first drawn his atiention to himself and re- 
ceived this reply :— I was in court when that case of Jones 
v. Jones was on before Lord Brougham. Now, | always form 
my opinion of counsel from the attitude the Judge assumes 
while they are speaking. On that occasion he took no notice 


. THe Viceroy oF INptIa.—The India mail brings the news| of what Sugden had to say, but the moment you commenced 
that the Viceroy had lett Calcutta for Simla, probably bis last| speaking ne began to write, and he must have taken down 
summer excursion to the uills, Sir John Lawrence’s term ex-| ‘he whole of your argument before he gave judgment in your 
pires next January, aud already Anglo-Indians are buey wi h| favour.” 

speculations concerning bis successor. They would bave liked 
Lord Cranborne. but they darefaot hope forthe M rquis of Sali.- 
bury. The native press thinks it so bard to let any portion of 
the expense of the Abyrsinian war fall on India that it nurses its 
resentment aguixet Sir Stafford Northcote, who it takes to be the 





A CaLcuLaTine Youne Tuter.—The following dialogue is 
said to have inken place between a visilirg magis'rate at one 
of the city jails and a juvenile offender serving out his three 
months :—How old are you ?—Pivase, Sir, I’m thirteen. How 
often have you been in jail ?—Please, Sir, eight times. Have 
you ever been ia Reading jail ?—Please, Sir, once. Have you 
ever been in Westminster jail ?—Please, Sir, once. How often 


born now. 


have, you been here ?—Please, Sir, six times. 
comé bere so often ?—Please, Sir, becos at Westminster the 
turnkeys knocks yer about with their keys. 
contrive to get sent here ?—Pilease, Sir, I allus prigs in 





Wellington (New Zealand) to San Francisco is 700 miles short- 
er than to Panama, with the great advantage of having Ta- 


modious coaling station, Mr. A. G. Dallas, of the Reform 
Club, thiaks it worthy of consideration whether Victoria 
(Vancouver Island) might not be substituted for San Fran- 


tion, through her own territory, not only with Japan, China, and 
the eastern Archipelago, but with New Zealand and our Aus- 
tralian colonies ; securing the unlimited supply of coal obtain- 
able in Vancouver Island, together with its capacious harbours 
and boundless forests, adapted for shipbuilding, which give i 
a proponderating advantage over both San Francisco and 


Buryine ALIvE.—Some curious facts about the crime of 
“ Samadb,” or burying alive, as practised in Rsjpootana, have 
just seev the light. The political agent of Scroni tarnishes a 
jist of instances in the course of eix years that have come to 
his knowledge, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Motagaon, a 
border village. Te practice is also carried on, we are assur- 
ed, in the adjoining state of Marwar. Out of nine cases of Sa- 
madh reported eight of .the victims were lepers, the other 
having been sacrificed, no doubt at bis own desire, on account 
of old age and poverty. The Rao of Serobi hus issued a pro- 
clamation forpidding the practice, under the penalty of ten 
years imprisonment. His highness will no doubt do all he 
can to put his probibition in force, but there are very great 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such orders. In meny 
of the cases the persons who dig the pit and cover up the 


upfortuoate wretch are themselves lepers, and to them death 
itself would be welcome, and we presume the Rao would 
hardly care to introduce avy of them into his prisons. 
would ‘be well if some sort of lazaretto were erected in Serohi, 
or any other state where the practice is supposed to be carried 


on. ‘The cases of leprosy are not very numerous, and the ad 
ditional expense to the state would be very trifling.—/riend 


THE NaTIonaL Prwe or THe Frencn.—The Kreuz Zei- of India 
tung, in an article entitied “The National Pride of the Frencb,” / 
says—“ May the French—and we say this in their own inter- 





AvusTraLiAN Corn A LeGaL TENDER —Dy an Order in 
Council, st the Court at Windsor, passed on the 14:b day of 
May, 1868, the gold coins of the Sydney Mint are made legal 
tender in the following possessions of Her Majesty, 7. ¢.: Can 


i 1 . ; ada, Proce Edward Isiand, and Newfoundland, from and 
their menaces, we cannot possibly consider these pieces of afier the date on which the proclamation of Her Majesty 
the Queen shall have been issued by “the Governor or 
Officer Administering the Government thereof.” 
clamation was issued in an extra of the Canada Gazette, 
published yesterday, so that from this date the gold coin of 
our antipodean fellow subjects are legal tender in the Domin- 


ion of Canada. 





Rhine to defend the honour and liberty of Germany. Oa that 


Tue Fistexrms or THE GuLF.—We are glad to learn that 
the prospects of tue Codfishing are better than they have been 
these last two years. Although the fish struck in late they are 


REMAINS OF THE East INDIA Company.—The East India| very plentiful and the quantity put ashore is much larger 
Company now consists, besides the proprietors of stock, of a} than that saved at a corresponding time last year, On the north 
chairman, five directors, a secretary, and a clerk. For the| aod south shores of the St. Lawrence. Herrings were very 
offices in Moorgate Street they pay a rent of £250 per annum. | numerous over 30,000 bris having been exporicd from the 
Ot all the vast territories and establishments once in their pos- | Magdalen Islands alone within the space of three weeks. A 
session they now bold notbing, all having been transferred to | cons derable quantity of salmon has also been taken, the prin- 
the imperial Government. Even the far-famed Orieotal Library | cipal portion of which bas been packed fresh in ice and sent 
and Museum have passed from their hands. The court of ui-|\o the Quebec market. Mr. Morland of Montrea), had caught 
rectors now simply hold in trust the capital stock, and also| within the last few days 15 splendid salmon with his rod, 
the security or cumulative fund, to wit, £2,000,000 invested in | averaging over 20 lbs. each. 
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VaLvEe or Booxs.—Books are faihful repcsitories, which 
may be a while neglected or fi rgotten ; but when they are Open- 
ed agaio, will again impart their instraction. Memory once in- 
terrupted is not to be recalled. Written learping is affixed lumi- 
nary, which, after the cloud that had hidden it passed away, is 
again bright in is proper station. Tradition is but a meteor, 
which, if it once fall, cannot be rekindled.— Coleridge. 

Yoursarut Herowm.—An English paper says: “Mr. Philip 
Newman’s three children were playing beside the river Stour, at 
Sturminster Newton, on the 220d, when the youngest, a boy 
sixteen months old, fell into the water. The eldest,a girl named 
Bethin, without the slightest hesitation, jumped in after him, al- 
though the water was very deep. She succeeded in catcbing 
her brother, and turned towards the bank, but, being unable to 
swim, both were sinking rapidly, when the other child, Richard, 
aged seven years, instead of running for assistance, lay down on 
the brick and managed to reach the boy, whom bis sister pushed 
t wards the shore. As soon as he bad placed the little one on 
the grass he caught his sister’s dress, which wos scarcely visible, 
just as she was sinking, and dragged ber ashore. Restoratives 
were ured, and she is now recovering rapilly, The safety 
ot bob children is attributed to the coolness of the little 
tel'ow.” 








Chess. 
Conpuctsgp By Captain G. H. MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,015.—By Mr, T. Herlin. 


wa ig 

CAML, lant 

j ‘EY 
- 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 1,014. 


White. Black. 
1 PtoQ Kt5ch | 1 KtoQR4 
2 KttoQB5 2 P tks Kt : 
8 KttoQ Kt2 | 3K toQ Kt3 
4 Kt tks P mate. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. M. P., Savannah, Ga,—Thanks for the Problems sent; the 
one io three moves shall appear in a week or two; but the two 
move position is rather too simple for publication. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
The ensuing game was played some time ago between Messrs. 


Chas. A. Maurian, of New Orleans, and Mr. W. Johnson, of New| ployed, or one-third of fine barley mea) added before baking. 





York. 
. G1voco PIANO, 

White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. J. Mr. M. Mr. J. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 15 P tks P BtoQB5 

2KttoK BS KtteoQB3s |i6 Qtek Bike R 
SntoQBs BwoQue 17 Qtks B Pgo K Kt4 
4 Castles Ktto K B38 is PtoQBSs PtogR4 
5 PwQ3s P to Q3 19 KttoQd Ktto K4 
6PtoK RS QtoK2 wW QtoQKkiK(e) PtoQR3 


7TKttoQBsS BtoKs 

SBtoQ kts PtoK RS 
9 QKttoK2 Castles QR 
10 Bio KS Btks QB 


21 QKttoKBS PtksQ 
22 KttksQen Ktokt 
23 KKttkeQKtP R to Q7 
44 PtoQKt3 PtoK KtS 








lL KBPiksB PtoQ4(a) 93 PtoQkh4 PtiksKRP 
12 PtkeP Kt tks P 26 P tke P RtoK — 
18 B tks Kt B tks B Fe KttoK B5 Ktto Béch 
14 KttoK Kt3 P to K5(6) 28 K toB Rto K Kt 


and wins. | the bran of the malt flour, and is ready for use. The prepa- 
sugar to be added, as the malt 

he advance of this Pawn at the proper moment, in the| ration does not require any - , ’ , 
PB Piano opening, frequently gives, as in this instance, the | converts the starch of the wheat into a kind of sugar, which 


second player the superior game a 
(6) This must win sometbiog, let White play as he may. 


ie) White does not improve his game by this flight of the jection to its adoption; many chemists, however, prepare the 


Queen. . 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


A brilliant little game played between Herr Harrwitz and Mr. 


Gocher, the President of the Ipswich Chess Club. 
ALLGAIER GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. G. Herr H. Mr. G. Herr H. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 SQ Btks P to K 2ch 
i Ptok B4 P tks P | 9 K to & 2(c) ttks Reh 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 110 KtoKt Kto Kt2 

4PtoKR4 Ptok Kt5 I a 

5 KttoK5 Ktto K BS lg KttoQ5 P tks Kt 

6 Kttkean Kt KttksK P(e) , 15 KttksQ Bto Q5ch 
P (a) 14 K tka Kt RK tks Pch 

TPwQs Kt to Kt6 15 BtoR2 Pto K Ki6 


And Black wins. 


(+) Not so good as the customary move of B to Q B 4. 
(6) ‘be proper reply to White’s last move. 
B to K 2 us far better, 
‘a Well played ; tempting White to attack Queen with Kt. crease of 50 per cent. 
The termination is very prettily managed by Herr Harrwitz. 





il KttoQ BS Pto K R4(d)| year of its existence ; but as yet the Colonial-office has not print- 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


Game played in the Tournay for the Emperor’s prize, between 
Mr. 8. Loyd and Mr. de Vere. 


Grvoco Piano. 








White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. L. Mr. de V. Mr. L. Mr. de V. 
"1 PtoK4 PtoK4 23 K to B2 PtoK B4 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 24PtoQkR6 PtoK BS 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 25 RtoQ Kt? Ptks Pch 
4PtoQ3 PtoQ3 26 K to Keq R to K B eq(6) 
5 BtoK3 BtoQ Kt3 |27 Rtog kts Ktto K B5 
6 Castles Bto K Kt5 28 RtoKKt5i(c) Bto K 7d) 
TKttoQBs QtoQ2 29 KRtkePch K toQ3 
8 KttoQ5 Q Ktto K2 SU RtoQR3S BtoQ B5 
9PtoKR3 BtoK R4 3. Rtke K P KttoK3 
Ww Kttks KP BtksQ 82 RtksK KP Kttks QP 
ll KttksQ Kt tks Kt BBKthKsKP KtoQ4 
12 B tke Kt B tks B 3% KRfroomR BtksQRP 
13 Ptks B Bto K R4 TtoK7 
14 BtksQKtP R to Q aq 85 KRtoK5ch K toQ3 
Ib BtoWB6 Rtks Kt 36 rtoQB4(e) PtoQ B4 
16RtoK BS KttoK B38 8ST RtoQ5bch KtoQB3 
ITRtoQR5 KtoK2 SS PtoQ Kt3 Kttker 
18 Btks R K tks B *9 RtoK6ch Kto Kt2 
19 RtksQKP(a) R to K sq 40 RtoQ7ch KtoBsq 
20PtoQK4 PtoQé 41 KtoQR7 Btks P 
21 Ptok5 P tks K P 42 RtoQR8ch K to Q2 
22 PtoQ4 KttoQ4 





And after many more moves Black won the game. 


(a) Mr. Loyd appears to us to have quite an equivalent in 
the strength of his Pawns for his inferiority of torce in offi- 
cers. 

(6) The game is very critical for both players just now, but to 
our mind the Englishman has the best of it. 
(c) This was compelled, for it will be seen that Black threaten- 
ed to checkmate on the move. 
(d) Intending to play this Bishop to Q B 5, and then take the 
K Kt Pawn witn the Kt. A pretty scheme enough. 

(¢) Ingeniously played. 





— London Era. 


Mornine, Noon, ano Nigut.— 


The rising sun with radiant finger raised 
Points to his realms above, 

To guide a world benighted and amazed, 
For there stand God and love. 


At noon upmounted to his lordliest he'ght, 
Fall in bis noble prime ; 

The sun sends down his ladders of the light, 
And yet no thought will climb. 


Wearied at length his fiery wrath is hurled, 
Red on the evening sky ; 

Tul every cloud is blushing for a world 
That will not look on high. 





InFants’ Foop.—The following directions respecting infant 
food are trom the “ Manual of Domestic Economy,” written 
for the Government training colleges, by Mr. Tegetmeier :— 
“ All preparations containing butter, such as rusks, tops and 
bottoms, &c., are an extremely objectionable food for infants ; 
plain bread, made into pap, is aiso apt to turn sour in the 
stomach, in consequence of having been fermented. A much 
better food for very young children is plain household or 
seconds flour, baked in a slow oven until it has acquired a 
light fawn colour ; in this state its taste is agreeable, closely 
resembling that of biscuits, and, after having been rolled to 
crush the lumps, it is readily prepared for use by mixing it 
with cold water, and boiling fortwo or three minutes, Io 
situations where there is no convenience for baking flour, a 
somewhat similar preparation may be made by tying a quan- 
tity of dry flour very tightly in on cloth, placing it in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, and boiling it for several hours. The 
water does not penetrate more than balf an inch, and the in- 
terior closely resembles baked flour, except that it bas not its 
pleasant biscuit flavour. This latter plan hus the disadvan- 
tage of being wasteful, as the flour,which adheres to the cloth 
cannot be used. In cases where it is necessary to render the 
food somewhat more relaxing, @ coarser meal may be em- 


All pure starches, such as arrowroot, and those farinaceous 
toods from which every portion of bran has been separated, 
are unfit for the entire support of children ; the starches be- 
cause they are almost entirely destitute of nitrogeaous sub- 
stances, and the farinaceous foods from the absence of those 
materials from which bones are formed. Recently, a new va- 
riety of food for infants has been proposed by Baron Liebig, 
and has come into very general use. In it the starch of wheat- 
en flour is rendered more digestible, and the diet is a closer 
imitation of the natural food. The following are the direc- 
tions for its preparation, as given by Liebig: Half an ounce 
of the best seconds wheaten flour, an equal weight of flour 
from pale malt, an seven grains of bicarbonate ol potash, are 
mixed with one ounce of water and five ounces of cow’s milk, 
and the whole beated overa gentle fire. As soon as the mix- 
ture begins to thicken, it is removed from the fire, stirred for 
four or five minutes, then heated again, when it becomes 
thin, and finally made to boil, when it is strained to separate 


is exceedingly easy of digestion. There can be no doubt of 
the value of this food, but the trouble of preparation is an ob- 


materials ready for use, so that the weigbing and straining are 
not required. In cases where it is preferred to prepare the 
ingredients at home, a common coffce-mill kept exclusively 
for the purpose may be used to grind the malt.” 








the Government statist, observes in bis report of 1867 that in 


cessary to take a series of years into consideration, 
its foundation as a British province down to the close of the 30th 


ed the table in its publications. The imports retained for con- 
sumption in South Australia increased from £1,408 664 ten years 
ago, in 1857, to £2,516.128 in 1866; and, without reckoning 
large supplies§ received by way of Melbourne, the people of 
South Aos'ralia in 1866 purchased British goods to the extent of 
£11 2s. 6d. per head of the population. The exports of the pro- 
duce of the colony averaged £1,603,271 per annum in the five 
years 1857-61, and £2,465,152 in the five years, 1862-66, an in- 


MATERIAL PRroGREss oF SouTH AUSTRALIA.—Mr. Boothby, 


June 27 


in the first half of the decade, and 12 millions in the last half. 
Breadstuffs constituted from 35 to 41 per cent. of the exports. The 
«xports of flour and wheat averaged 33 448 tous per anyum in the 
five years ending with 1861, and 57,481 tons in the five years 
ending witb 1866. The copper and other mineral shipments 
averaged £428 370 yearly in the five years 1857-61, and £645.- 
250 in 1862 66. Wool constitutes nearly a third io the value of 
the exports. In the five years 1857-61 the quantity shipped 
averaged 10 372 5811b. a year ; in 1862 66, 16.179 461\b. a year. 
In 1866 the shipment of South Australian wool amounted to 19,- 
739,523\b, woith £990,173. 











Tue “ PLEASURES” oF Country Lire.—The Parisians af- 
fect love of the country, but there is grave reason for doubting 
their love for it is really so great as they pretend. A Purisian 
journalist relates the following incidevt, which strengthens the 
doubt :—* One of my friends invited me the other day to go and 
see Lim at his conptry place, at Neuilly. ‘You will get a little 
fresh air,’ he said, ‘aud will obtain a supply of oxygen for the 
week. I will show you my garden at the same time,’ he added. 
The next day | arrived at Neui!!y, which place is as much coun- 
try as Camden Town. My fiiend took me up twe flights of stairs 
into a furnished apartment, which formed his rustic home. This 
was hardly what | expected. 1, however, reminded him of the 
pleasant walk be had promised, but be was tired and afraid of 
the rain. ‘And your garden?’ IL said. ‘Ob, I bave no garden, 
but only a look out on one,’ and he opened a window and show- 
ed me a paved court, in which were four stunted acacias. ‘ Sbut 
the window,’ exclaims Madame, ‘ we shall all take cold.’ The 
card-table was then brought out, and a ‘dreary game of vingt-et- 
un commenced, and was only varied by exclamations of * What 
beautiful air!’ ‘How pleasant to live in the country!’ I bore 
i: as long as [ could, and thea snatcbed up mp hat, and, hasten- 
ing back to Paris, could only shake off the fit of du'ness 1 had 
caught at Neuilly by spending the evening at the joyous little 
theatre in the Palais Royal.” 





MARRIAGES ON THE WincG.—An impatient couple in Ches- 
terfieid county, Va., were married in a buggy a few days ago. 
The affianced bride made a journey to Richmond to select the 
wedding trousseau. She was met by her lover with a top 
boggy to carry her home. On tue road they met the pastor 
of their church, and as the licence bad already been obtained, 
the impatient bridegroom insis'ed upon the ceremony being 
performed at once—the preacher on horseback and they in 
the carriage—with a farmer and bis wife who happened to be 
present as witnesses. ‘he Western papers stale toat a young 
couple rode into Otterville, Mo., a few days since, in pursuit 
of a parson to marry them. Learning that he was at a store 
in the public square, they rode up in front of the store, and, 
calling bim out, told him their errand, and he, without re- 
quiring them to dismount, married them as they sat, to the 
great amusement of a crowd of spectators who had gathered 
to witness the ceremony. 


SALARIES OF COLONIAL BisHops.—The Canadian News of 
the 2ist' May saysy that, according to a return issued yester- 
day, we fiod the following are the anoual salaries paid to the 
Bishops througbout the British North American Proviaces : The 
Metropoliiao Bishop Fulford, Montreal, £1 000; Bishop William 
Quebec, £500, and certain grants; Bishop Lewie, Oatario, the 
interest on £10,000, and certain grants; Bishop Bethune, Toron- 
to, £1250; Bsnop Cronyn, Huron, £600, and certain grants; 
Bisbop Binney, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, £950; 
Bishop Mediey, New Brunswick, £1,000; Bishop Field, New- 
foundiand, £1200; Bishop Hills, British Columbia, the interest 
on £1,500, and certain grants; Bi-hop Mackray, Rupert’s Land, 
£600, and certain granvs. 





WHISTLING Grris.—There is a proverb that 


‘“* Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad end:.’’ 


But, notwithstanding the old proverb, a writer steps forward to 
deteod whistling girls io this independent fashion: ‘Show me 
the girl who bas tbe bardihood to whistle in these days, when 
every thing natural, even to the very hair of your head, is at a 
discount, and |’il show you a girl who can be depended upon, 
one who will not fail you in time of need, and will give you the 
true hearty gra p, the cordial hand-shake, the warm, genuine 
welcome ; no tip of the kid glove, and a cold how-do-you do ; 
who can brave danger, look toil in the face without shrinking, 
laugh with those tuat laugh, and weep with those that weep, as 
well as whistle with those tbat whistle ; who can, in short, take 
the world as she fiods it, rough and rugged, and not go through 
life as though she were walking on eegs, and afraid of crackinga 
shell; who deals in substance, not shadow.” 





How Men CAME To Have BEarps.—Von Helmont tells us 
that Adam was created without a beard, but that after he had 
falleu and sinned, because of the sinful propensities which he de- 
r.ved from the fruit of the forbidden tree, a beard was made part 
of his puoishment and Gisgrace, brioging him thus into nearer re- 
semblance with the beasts toward whom he made his nature ap- 
proximate. The same stigma was not inflicted upon Eve, be- 
cause even in her fall sbe retained much of her original modesty, 
and toerefore deserved no such opprobious mark. Von Helmont 
observes, also, that no good augel appears with a beard; 
and this, he says, is a capital siga by which angels may be 
distinguished. 





Exposition Universell¢, Paris, 1867, 
The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
ewing Machines and Button-hole Macbines was awarded to 
Messrs. WHEELER aND WILson, of New Yo:k. 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 


Messrs. WHEELER AND WILSON, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 


noting the progress of a community liable to periodical depres-| the GOLD MEDAL, and THK OUSLY ONE awarded for the most 
sion, but also equally open to times of great prosperity, it is ne-| perfect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
a He has | the Paris Universal Exposition. 








transmitted a table showing the progress of South Australia from J 


. C. DERBY, 
U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 





ferent bh 














The aggregate exports of staple produc- 
20 millions 


tions in the ten years exceeded sterling, eighi millions 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AmERIicAN Sswine Macurves at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing eel was exhibited. a were eighty-two dit. 

i 2 


ition for the 
Tas Hows Macuryeg Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY. New York, 
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. FINANCIAL. 





INSURANCE. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


Oash Capital, --------- + + + = $500,000 00. 
and give especial attention to the conversion of Surplus, -----------+----- $266,057 77 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... -$756,657 71 


INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes*of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(THe SAME AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 

May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 

Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 

per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accoumts Received.{ 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 
Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


HATCH FQOTERCo 


AND DEALERS IN GQVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orers furnished with GOLD at current 
rates, . 


y 
mi various Agencies in the principal cities in the Uuited 


THE 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH ‘AMERICAN 
FELRBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823) 


insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Uflice of the Compan 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the salest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties inaured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurange in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those wbo are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
I can be effected by letter full directions given upon 





application. 
Agents wanted in"City and Country, 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVBR LATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGKK, AND 
GENERAL JUBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th 8ts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put. up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


xy STAINED CLASS. 
Sr a E. SHAKeP?, 
147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SSCOND ST., N. ¥. 
5B. H. OSBORN 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
Established }2 years, at 385 Sixth Ave., one door below 2ist 


8t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 
on hand. 


I 


| 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUB, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3ist and 32nd Sts.) 


JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE S8LABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
Ouae Door West of Broadway, New York. 


ROBERT J. FLE ‘CHER, 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 
LATE OF A. T. STEWART'S 
Orders executed with meatness and despatch at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. Furniture re- 
paired in the best style, and taken in exchange. 
AINS, SHADES, SLIPS, &C., 
Made and put up in a Superior Style. Carpets made and put 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &e. Polished and Varnished Bril- 
liantly. No 407 SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. © 
The Curtains and Shades are s« wed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


LAiS West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 

FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


C. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Turrp Avenus, and 405 Waser 40th Street, 

N.Y. Your patronage is respectiully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


Miss LOVETT’S 
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LLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRM STREET, 


T PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and —s Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 


orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, . 
« Cures Heartbdrn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIUtENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache. 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 

{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. R 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT &@ CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


HVULLOWAY’s PILLS AND OINTMENT, — 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed witn the neecssit; 
of the knife, which frequeutly endangered the lite of the patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer io the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 
ing, and imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradivates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Drnuggista py 








FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, 


The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Toveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
». have been radically cured in such great 
S*aumbers in almost every section of the 
- country, that the public scarceiy need to be 
infos Lucu vi lle virtues Or uses. 

Bcrofulous p isor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and untelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enieebling 
or fatal diseases, withopt «reiting « enapicion of ite presence. 
Again, it ccome tv vreed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
ul Its Lidevus furmes, eliuer on the surface or among fhe Vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptiors on the ekin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the ollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the nse 














~|of this SARSAPARILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Krysipelas 


Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, sae 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy; Heart 
Disease, Fits, Kpilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
by a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhe’ or Whites, Uterine Ul- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis, 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood, This BARSAPARILLA is a great restorer jor the 
strength and vigor of the system. ‘those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sicepless, and troubled with Ner.ous Ap- 
»rebensions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
ey will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepa ed by DR. J.C. AYBR & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemisis, Lowell, Mass., 
Bold by all Druggists everywhere. 





JOHN A. SIMMOAS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLERY, &c., &e., 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Bfoadway, 


F New York. 
Repairing promptly attended to. 


E. KNEALE, 
TIN AND METAL ROOFER, 
93 MERC:R STREET, 
Between Spring and Prince, NEW YORK. 
SLATE ROOYS REPAIRED. 


ta” Copper, Galvanized Ironand Tin Gutters made to order. 
vbbing of all kinds punctnally attended to 


ROOFS AND LEADERS REPAIRED AND PAINTED. 








EGBERT M(‘LLSs, 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, * 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, Ni ® York 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds o Jobhing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 


PLUMBBR AND GaS FITTER, 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-fir-t Str «+ 





HALIFAX, N. 8. 





Plumbiog in all its branches done with neatness aud dispatch, 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. BROADWAY, 











1665 
NEW YORK. 





CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over .......-++++- $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


640 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha 


AOROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company’s FiksT MORTGAGE BUNDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, LN GULD, are now offered 
at102, They pay 

SIX PER CENT, IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFIUE, No, 20 
Nassau Street, and by OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the ee tg of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, aud Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the prop me be Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent tree on application. 


JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
June 18, 1868. 


THE COUPONS 
oF THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
or 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 
DUE JULY Isr, 1868, 
Will be Paid on and after that date, 
IN GOLD COIN, Free of Government Tax, 
At the Company’s Office, No, 20 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
Schedules with Twenty or more Coupons, will now be re- 
ceived for examination, and good checks for the same will be de- 


livered June 30th. 
JOHN J. OISCO, Treasurer. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
oe 
“8. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this éver popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron rride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Leva 
Rivers— Marian Grey— Meadow Brook—English Orpbaos—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane— Darkness and Daylight—Hugh 
w qrthtngien. 12mo,, beautiiully bound in cloth. Price $1 0 
each. . 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book by Fanny Fern, author of “Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,” etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French Schoo!, by Geo, Sand 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 


Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
pitting the flirtations and follies of both married and single in 
$ our best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 

1 75. . 

. FPAIRF AX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of “Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75, 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 
G, W. CARLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 





UR Stock of SPRING CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST 
O and the BEST. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FABRICS. 


Oe CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is filled with the finest and 
. DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE and 
O BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
O HOUSES producing the same line of goods. 


DEVLIN & Co. 





UR STORES are No. 459 BROADWAY, corner of GxAND 
STREET, and No. 260 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 
STREET, N. ¥. 
(DEVLIN & Co. 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PaTENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated KLEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS j..st received and 
for sale wholesale and retail by 


F. A. HINRICH 
150 BROAUWAY, [Up Stairs] is York. 
Price liste on applicat on. 


FRANK BIRD; 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND 8TREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

Neo, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORrkK. 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Séle Leather, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason. 
able prices. 











ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
eee EaTORHIne Sn GUaa rene the TEETH 
an e , and giv /EEL : 
ond CeaBuOTE giving a SWEET FRA 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & Co., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTs. 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of g our t d 
— a new and dangerous ee offered tA Fae 
ar name, we Wo’ uest them to closely observ: 
get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. a 











THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in isa. 


4 Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, ° 


Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LOKD NELSON. 

BucKLER’s 8ST PAUL’8, LONDON, 

Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK 

Hexuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE S80C’¥ 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Wanpesrorps’s MARY 


Q 

Lanpsger’s KETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanvsggr’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENURK, 
Lanpsegr’s DEER PA8s. 
Wanpg*rorpe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
Witgrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD 
WanpesrorDa’s DR. KANE. 
The Falls of Niagara, from sn original drawing made 

for the —- P 

Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or 
on a paste board roller. Price rs each. am 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
° “ os : over one and under three months. 


for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tux ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of sabscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Obuzslewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Kudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 
Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Mesars. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !!) 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBIon One Yea it 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. Labs 


UBS OF THREE—The A.sion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor 618. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Atston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, . 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Editi 
{now in course of Publication] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol. 1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. 7 ™ 


Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Tw 
Christmas Stories. : ” . se cans 


Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
we cea Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
riend. 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Mombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALBion One Y 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. aay nae 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBton One Yearjto each 

any Three Volumes ot the Library Edition, for $18. a 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The! A.sion One Year to each, 

the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] ont 


= CLUBS a pi ment RO One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library on, and three Full "i 
ular Edition, for $60. ~ aoe Sts. 


1 he above books will all be fo: ed, POSTAGE PAID, TU XOUGH- 
out THE UniTep States. Any present subscriber forw. rdiog 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nn... bers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [llustgated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes fullow not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums ve 
specified will be torwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers im the British N. A. Provinces, West ladies 

South America, Mexico and Euro) wing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the i specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. 
added in money, or paid to Express Com les, Or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special inatruc- 
tions. 
All the above rates, both for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, undess forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All unicati te 
ae ions and remittances must be addressed, post 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


89 Park Row, N. ¥. ae 








